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The Designs for the Opera House: Paris. 


N exhibition of pre- 
paratory sketches or 
designs for the Paris 
Opera House was 
opened, in the Palais 
de V’Industrie, on 
Tuesday last. There 
are 179 sets of draw- 
ings. They were 
delivered on the 
Thursday previous, 
pursuant to the ad- 
vertisement of the 
29th of December, 
which we noticed 
at the time. The 
collection possesses 
considerable inte- 
rest, not only as 
falling within the 
range of our sub- 
jects connected with 
progress on the Con- 
tinent, and as eluci- 
datory of a branch 
of architecture to 


to give considerable 
attention, but as exemplification of the manner in 


which competitions can be managed by a Govern- | 
| struction of several buildings of the class, 


ment in a country where they are somewhat less 


frequent than in England. The drawings do not | 


induee the belief that such competitions are more 
productive of intended results with our friends 
the French than with ourselves. Comparing 


oceasion of the principal English competitions, 
we find few of an absolutely worthless character, 
a bulk of the mediocre class, and a proportion, in the 
same comparison, of designs which we should think 


had claim to deliberate consideration. However 
short the time from the end of one month to that | 
of another, this is surprising, considering that the | 
subject of a new opera-house has been for some | 


time discussed in Paris, and that projects for | , 
' Baillet; Hue; Laisné ; Sibert ; Nicolle ; Horeau; 


buildings of the same character constantly occupy | 


which we have been | 


lately called upon | 
‘already noticed, in connection with the subject of 


these designs with such as have been seen on the afford it in stating that the names of intending 


definitive design to be made by the author of one 
in the present collection, which might appear the 
best in point of construction and art. The author 
of the second-best design was to receive 6,000 
francs (240/.); and the author of the third best, 
4,000 francs (160/.) The objects to be provided 
for included, as ‘regards the public, porticoes or 





| peristyles, so that carriages might set down under 


; cover; vestibules with the bureaux for tickets, 
| “ and receiving the pnblic before the opening of 
‘the bureaux;” staircases serving commodiously 
‘all the stories; the different ‘“‘ dependencies,” in- 
cluding those of the police, the “corps de garde,” 
&e.; a “salle,” capable of containing 1,800 to 
2,000 persons (the present house having 1,700 
places); the principal boxes with salons ; a sepa- 
rate entrance for the subscribers; and that for 
the Imperial box so contrived as to avoid setting 
down in the street, as well as to provide space for 
the carriages and escort in waiting: whilst as 
regards the stage and other departments, the 
objects included a proscenium of about 14 métres 
in breadth, and a stage of 32 métres depth, capa- 
ble of containing about 400 persons. The space 
for decorations in store, was to be about 150 
square métres. The artistes were to be provided 
for, as singers and dancers, with separate green- 
‘rooms, and the requisite arrangements for dressers; 
and the administration would include the con- 
cierge, the box-office, the rooms of the director, 
cashier, and others; the ateliers of the tailors and 
dressmakers, the warehouses of costumes and pro- 
perties, and the poste for firemen. We have given 
these heads at length ; and it may be observed that 
no allusion is made to some of the chief desiderat. 
in a theatre, though these have been prominentl; 
before the French public of late, as we have 


the defects of the French theatres, and the unusual 
opportunity in the intended removal and recon- 


The designs were required to be sent under 
mottoes. If anything more were required to show | 
to English architects the uselessness and positive | 
disadvantage of this system, we should be able to 


competitors and the character of their designs 
were talked of in Paris for many days before the 
time of the exhibition; and, though heretofore 
we have met with some abuse for an endeavour to 
stop the system, we can hardly now be considered 
to do wrong in furnishing, as a specimen of what 
was known in two days, the names of competitors 





have neither the construction nor the number of 
staircases required: the latter point is very im- 
portant, especially ina French theatre, where the 
divisions of the auditory areso much morenumerous 
than in English theatres. Still in these points there 
is much that is particularly interesting just now in 
connection, as we have said, with English theatrical 
architecture. There is a very general disposition 
towards the semicircular form of the sad/e on plan, 
or of an oval with little depth given to boxes at 
the sides, or, in short, a better consideration of 
the importance of a good view of the stage. The 
semicircular form is frequent in the plan of the 
chief front. The “foyer,” or saloon, gives occa- 
sion to some excelient devices of plan. One author 
places the orchestra above the proscenium, and 
another, in what is altogether a very meritorious 
production, adopts the plan and section of the an- 
cient theatre, to which we have so often called 
attention, but which we might allow would require 
to be considered in reference to sound. The Exhi- 
bition is to close, we believe, this week. 





THE BUILDING FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

WE are forced to view the first important step 
taken by the Commissioners for the Exhibition 
proposed to be held in 1862 as an unwise one. 
Without any appeal for suggestions to the country 
in general, or to the architectural profession in 
particular,—without a hint to the guarantors of the 
fund to provide against loss, or even a single note 



















as we have them at present, namely, those of 
Messrs. Clement Parent; Bourgeois; Sechan; 


the attention of French architects, as in the! Thierry; Morin; Saulnier; Tetaz; Esperandeau ; 


system of education, which in many respects de- | Viollet-le-Duc; Henard; Nolau; Diet ; Simonet 
|Duponchel & Crepinet; Train; Ginain Haller; 








serves our attention, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
The occasion offered some advantage to architects | 
of the class we have referred to; since the build- | 
ing was intended to be isolated, and there was, 
little further restriction to form on plan by the | 
surrounding streets. The space which could be, 
afforded was a general oblong of 150 métres by 
70 metres, with some retrenchment of the angles. | 
The intended site was particularly described in 
our recent article on Paris in 1861 ;* in which 
the central position, and the radiation from it, of 
the principal new routes in the capital, were also 
explained. Some time back, it was understood 
that the work had been consigned to M. Rohault 
de Fleury: afterwards with his name was asso- 
ciated that of an architect of much longer stand- 
ing, and a plan with segmental projections in the 
flanks, by whatever author, and which we find 
repeated in designs in the present exhibition, has 
been for some time noticeable in maps of Paris 
which profess to show the intended improve- 
ments. 

The programme of December last did not pro- 
fess to indicate all the requirements to be attended 
to. These were to be rather the subject for a 








* See page 17, ante. 


Stilliére; Rohault de Fleury; Trellat; Mimay ; 
Salleron; Bourla; Jacot; H. Parent; Azemar; 
S’Aignan Boucher; André; Garnand; Destors; 
Louvet; Picard; Bell; Delorme; and Uchard. | 
There is only one design which we have at present | 
recognized as from England. It is one originally 
made for the theatre at Rio Janeiro, photographs 
of which appeared in the Architectural Exhibition. 
It happens that designs which we suppose to be 
amongst the best are shown in drawings executed 
in the faint though neat and clever manner of the 
French architects. We must, therefore, not at- 
tempt to particularize. But, whatever the merit 
of many of the designs in point of art, we do not 
think that the stipulations and points, equally 
important, which we have alluded to, as having 
regard to very serious defects in the theatres, have 
been sufficiently responded to. It is right, how- 
ever, tosay that the mémoires or other documents, 
some of which we happen to know were very elabo- 
rate, are not hung with the drawings. Few of the 
authors give means of finding readily what may 
be the attention they have paid to ventilation ; or 
to another subject which has occupied attention, 
the means of lighting, dispensing with the “rampe” 








or “ float”*: whilst we should say that the majority 


of preparation, the public suddenly learn that the 
design is agreed on, the plans made, the specifica- 
tions written, and that tenders for the erection of 
building are being sought for. The transac- 
has an aspect of slyness, to say nothing of its 
btful wisdom, and will tend to arouse a feeling 
“we should be sorry to see prevail. 

The following conditions, with a form of tender, 
have been forwarded to a limited number of con- 
tractors :-— 


“ Tenders for the Building of the International Exhibition 
of 1862. 

I, The Commissioners for the International Exhibition 
of 1862 propose to invite, from a limited number of persons, 
tenders for the erection of the buildings and works here- 
after described, in portions, and marked on plans as 
A, B, C, D, E, and P. 

il, The tenders must be for the whole of the works. 
They must be made under two heads,—one for purchase. 
and the other for use, waste, maintenance, and removal, 
They must be made out on the accompanying form, 
sealed, marked ‘Tenderfor Buildings,’ addressed to F. R. 
Sandford, Esq., and delivered at the Council office, White- 
hall, on or before the 9th of February, 1861, at twelve 
o’clock, noon. 

III. The buildings and works are divided into the fol- 
lowing portions, respectively marked A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

A consists of about 2,300 feet length of picture galleries, 
varying from about 55 to 35 feet wide, and from about 70 
to 60 feet high, to be built in brick. 

B is a hall, about 550 feet long, 250 feet wide, and 220 
feet high, to be built chiefly of iron, wood, and glass.* 

C includes the nave and transepts, about 2,200 feet long, 
89 feet wide, and 100 feet high, and polygonal entrances, 
about 150 feet high, to be erected in iron, wood, and 
glass. 

D consists of about 260,000 superficial feet of buildings, 
about 50 feet high, with galleries, built chiefly of iron, 
wood, and glass. 

E consists of sheds of wood and glass, about 4,000 feet 
long, in widths of about 50 feet wide, and about 35 feet 
high. 

F, Drainage, water supply, hydrants, heating for use 
and for prevention of fire, with hydrants, heating apparatus 
for offices, gas fittings, waterclosets, urinals, &c., to all 
portions above named; turnstiles, fittings at entrances, 
and boundary iron railings and gates, &c. 

IV. Drawings and specifications have been prepared, 
and may be seen at the Works-office, South Kensington 
Museum, from the Ist of February to the 8th of February 
inclusive, between the hours of 10 and 4. Each portion is 
to be considered as including all works proposed to be 
constructed upon the respective area of each, whateve 
may be their height or depth, and every tender must be 
accompanied by a schedule of prices, fully priced, on the 
form supplied. 

V. No bills of quantities will be furnished. 

VI. Itis requisite that the buildings, especially the pic- 
ture galleries, shall be covered in as early as possible, and 
parties tendering must state the respective dates at which 
they will be prepared to guarantee that each portion of 
the buildings shall be roofed in. The whole of the build- 
ings must be completed before the 12th of February, 1862, 
when they must be delivered over to the Commissioners ; 
and this must be guaranteed. 

VII. The works must be executed in the best manner 
and of the best materials, and must be completed in every 
respect and particular to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioners ; and their decision in all cases shall be final. The 
contractor must undertake to keep all the works in 
thorough repair until the 31st of December, 1862, as part 
of the contract. 

VIII. Payment for the works will only be made on the 
certificate of the engineer appointed by the Commissioners ; 
and the contractor must specify in his tender the term of 
payment he is prepared to accept. 

IX. The contractor must be prepared to find satisfactory 
security for the due performance of the works. 





* These dimensions are somewhat startling. 
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Tae Coventry Scnoot or Art.—Lord Leigh 
has offered, through the local School of Art, two 


Fe 
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ing to the American Gaslig. 
the (dis) United States. Two hundred rock- 
oil wells, as they are called, have been sunk in 
Warren County, Ohio, of which fifty to seventy- 
five are said to pay well. Thirteen steam-pumps 
are in operation, and more are Eo" up. The 
y, and more 


a 
ae 


accounts showed a clear profit on the quarter’s 
business of 63/., which enabled the committee to 
return to their members 1s. in the 1/. on the 
amount of their purchases from the society’s 
stores, and add 1s. 6d. to each 11. share, making 
a total profit of 12s. 6d. on the quarter, being at 
the rate of 50 per cent. per annum. The society 
gommenced in a grocery establishment only, under 
the management of Mr. Jas. Hoult, but have 
since added drapery and butchering. The mem- 
bers expressed satisfaction at the result of the 
first quarter’s operations, and thanks were awarded 
to the chairman and committee for their services. 
New shares, to the number of 140, were taken ; 
and the increase of custom having been so rapid 
that the stores of the society were inadequate, it 
was agreed to look out for a site for the erection 
of new stores. 

DgatHs IN A WELL.—Two well-sinkers have 
met their deaths in a well they were sinking on a 
branch line from the West Midland Railway into 
Stourbridge. The well was for the purpose of 
feeding a stationary engine. One of the men had 
descended to drive in some stays to support the 
trunk of the pump. He had not been long there, 
before he gave a signal to the men above to pull 
him up, as there was foul air. He was raised 
some nine or ten yards, when he fell from the 
frame on which he was to the bottom. The other 
man descended to his aid, but had not been down 
a minute or two before he also, of course, gave the 
signal to be raised. They had scarcely begun to 
do so before he fell back from off the frame on 
which he had been lowered. Means were resorted 
to in order to disperse the foul air, but it was 
about an hour before the two unfortunate men 
were raised, when life was extinct. One of them 
had his skull fractured from the fall. 

IMPROVEMENT IN STEAMERS, ESPECIALLY FOR 
Rivers AND LakeEs.—At a late meeting of the 
Scottish Shipbuilders’ Association, in Glasgow, 
there was a long debate on the fitness of 
the American river and lake boats, with their 
one, two, or three stories, and hurricane 
decks, for our waters; when it was unanimously 
agreed that they were well adapted, and ought to 
be introduced here, as giving quadruple passenger 
accommodation, and protecting those on deck 
from the rain and spray. Mr. Robertson read a 
paper on the subject. The meeting were afraid 
lest these improvements should be measured in the 
tonnage; as, if so, it would add to their port 
charges and dues; when it was resolved to peti- 
tion the Board of Trade to exempt all our decks 
from measurement, as the improvements would be 
for the benefit of the cheaper classes of passen- 
gers, who hitherto have had to endure so much 
suffering. 

OPENING OF A New Station at Dariineron. 
The new station on the North-Eastern Railway 
was opened on New Year’s Day. The station may 
be said to be divisible iuto three compartments. 
The north wing is composed of refreshment- 
rooms, a smoking-room.. dining-room, second-class 
refreshment. *Gom, kitchen and three Ped-rooms, 

aiid other conveniences. The centre, wid? re- 
cedes 30 feet, comprises first-class ladies’ and gen- 
tlemen’s and general waiting-rooms, and booking 
and parcels’ offices. The south wing is occupied 
by the telegraph and station-master’s offices, 
porter’s lodge, public conveniences, and two other 
rooms. The entire length of platform is about 
560 feet. The contractors were,—for the excava- 
tion, brickwork, masonry, and plastering, Wea- 
therley, of York; carpenter and joiner work, 
Kirby, of Scarborough; slating, Sanderson, of 
York ; plumbing, glazing, and gas-fitting, Walsh, 
of Halifax ; and painting, paperhanging, and deco- 
ration, Moore, of York. The clerk of the works 


MIDDLESBRO’.—The new hall of the North York 
Lodge of Freemasons, has been formally and offi- 
cially opened. The hall is a plain building, and 
was designed by “Brother” John Dobson, of 
Newcastle. 

InstituTIon oF Crvm EncivgErs.—On the 
22nd of January, Mr. Bidder, president, in the 
chair, the paper read was, “ On the Rise and Fall of 
the River Wandle: its Springs, Tributaries, and 
Pollution,” by Mr. Frederick Braithwaite. This 
history was compiled from a survey of the River 
Wandle, made early in the spring of the year 
1853, from its rise at Carshalton, and at Croydon, 
111 feet 2 inches and 123 feet 10 inches respec- 
tively above Trinity high-water mark, to its out- 
fall in the Thames, at Wandsworth. 

Rieguts oF THE Pusiic TO IntaND WATERS. 
The Statistical Society of Dublin have disapproved 
ofa late Act of Parliament, doing away with the 





nature in, needs pro- 
viding for; that existence, like the fly-wheel of a 
steam-engine, has its ‘dead points,’ only to be 
turned by force reserved; if it be a good 
and wise and proper thing to lay aside a certain 





prescriptive rights of the public to fish in the 
lakes and rivers. It is to be hoped. ame 

the Irish Secretary, eee 
this point, and the C 

hold inland navigab) 

ing as tidal. There 
monopoly upheld, su 

feudal times. 

Rartway STaTisTi 
railways in the Unit 
ending January 12th, 


for the co 
448,050/., showing a 
gross receipts of ‘ 
termini in the metrop 
and for the 


197,276/., showing a 
receipts on the other ] 
amounted to 264,1887. 
week of last year to 25 
of 3,4147——It 

334,000,007. paid up : 
forms, 23,000,0002. (c 
were in course of « 


and new pros 
5,000,0007. € 
4,000,0007. and 6,000 
per cent.; 25, 


25,000,000/. from 8 to 


from 4 to 5 per ¢e 
per cent.; 20,00 
9,000,0007. from 7 to 1 


ELeMENTaRY Sor 
Scuoors.—The aid o 
Art Department, in t 
1859, has not yet be 
certificated a 
is desirable ; and Mr. 
cated teacher, and an E 
of Preceptors, who hi 
some scheme to supp! 
in our elementary sc 
addresses on the subj 
before the United As 
which addresses have 
request of the Assoc’ 
noster-TOW, in & FOUTP....., ,--onergrnrnvmpewrnenanemens 
would wish to point attention; since we canno 
but feel that the education of the working classes 
would be greatly improved were the minute re- 
ferred to brought into more extensive application ; 
as it could easily be, for example, in the evening 
classes connected with mechanics’ institutions and 
working men’s colleges. With Mr. Buckmaster 
we believe that in every large town there are 
numbers of young men and apprentices who are 
well deserving of having their education improved; 
and it is precisely in the direction indicated by 
the minute in question, that of practical science 
and art, that this requires to be done. Mr. Buck- 
master’s addresses are explanatory of the aid given 
by the Department of Science and Art, under the 
minute of June, 1859, and on the industrial and 
educational importance of elementary science ; 
and these addresses well merit a considerate 
perusal by all interested in the advancement of 
the ne classes, and of the arts and sciences 
as well. 





were (says the Eastern Couutigs -Heratd) loaded 
at Quebec duritig’thé Vast season 1,056 vessels of 
580,796 tons register. Of these, 161, measuring 
76,221 tons, were foreign, the remainder British. 


The six largest shippers were :— 


o ee oe REE 141 .... 79,015 
» G. B. Symes & Co.......... 192 .... 69,802 
ée A. Gilmour & Co... .......+ 107 .... 65,363 
» C.and J. Sharpler &Co..... 112 .... 52,484 

Benson & Co 83 39,379 





was Mr, J. Edwards, of York. 









‘Tue Woop TravrE at QueBxEc, 1860.—There |. 





The remainder by thirty-nine different parties. 


small fraction of present earnings to meet so im- 
oe te as might justify a trade- 








| Bee oe £1,195 7 3 





For the heating apparatus, of the conservatory in the 
new garden of the Royal Horticultural Society, Ken- 
sington-gore, W. :— 

Bacon 





cooee ecevoccescecevaccee h,OMe 17 @ 
DOE «6 ocivccdscvscdsescvcuc 1,745 0 0 
Taylor & Sons ..... eed vs ceesce 1,551 14 2 
PE ss ccadas stay epedsciensice 1,497 14 6 
OFMBON .ccccccccsccccsce crese Ae Oe 
May 1,480 0 0 
Jeaks 18 0 
00 

0 0 

Cettaeen HOO. os cccctivesvcecs 1,307 0 0 
Taylor & Sons .....ccccevecees 1,300 0 0 
Shanks and Son ......-...+0++ 1,250 0 © 
eee coeceercessesetonsce 1,216 0 0 
Weeks Be COsiccsccccccctecsess 975 0 0 


* Including gratings, which are not in the other 
tenders. 





For Glamorganshire Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Richard 
— architect, London. Quantities supplied by Mr. E. J. 

















“ Stone’ Brick 

‘Bxternally. | Externally. 

James & Price, Cardiff .....+..{28,500 0 |£29;215 0 
oo Church ...ecccesess 1,885 0 

G. Myers & Sons, London ....| 27,904 0 27,600 0 
nae MFCR oc cccecesccs 1,410 0 

Hardwick & Sons, Birmingham] 25,700 0 25,920 0 
2 Me tone 1,480 0 

Wm. Baker, Bristol ..cc-++s+.| 25,505 0 27,132 0 
os FCN wccccccccecs 1,634 0 

Webb & Sons, Cardiff ........| 22,550 10 22,788 10 
> sbdeeovsenss 1,335 0 

Barnsley Sons, Birmingham") 21,288 0 | 22,198 0 
94 COURS nc cc cwecuans 1,400 0 

* Accepted. 
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time discussed in aris, ana taw pavyoow --- 


buildings of the same character constantly occupy 
the attention of French architects, as in the | Thierry; Morin; Saulnier; Tetaz; Esperandeau ; 
system of education, which in many respects de- 
serves our attention, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
The occasion offered some advantage to architects 


of the class we have referred to; since the build- 


ing was intended to be isolated, and there was 


little further restriction to form on plan by the 
surrounding streets. The space which could be 
afforded was a general oblong of 150 métres by 
70 métres, with some retrenchment of the angles. 
The intended site was particularly described in 


our recent article on Paris in 1861 ;* in which | 


the central position, and the radiation from it, of 


the principal new routes in the capital, were also | 


explained. Some time back, it was understood 
that the work had been consigned to M. Rohault 
de Fleury: afterwards with his name was asso- 
ciated that of an architect of .much longer stand- 
ing, and a plan with segmental projections in the 
flanks, by whatever author, and which we find 
repeated in designs in the present exhibition, has 
been for some time noticeable in maps of Paris 
which profess to show the intended improve- 
ments. 

The programme of December last did not pro- 
fess to indicate all the requirements to be attended 
to. These were to be rather the subject for a 


* See page 17, ante, 
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definitive design to be made by the author of one 
in the present collection, which might appear the 
best in point of construction and art. The author 
of the second-best design was to receive 6,000 
francs (240/.); and the author of the third best, 
4,000 francs (1607.) The objects to be provided 
mi for included, as regards the public, porticoes or 

| peristyles, so that carriages might set down under 
|cover; vestibules with the bureaux for tickets, 
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with separate green- 
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ooms of the director, 
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3 names of competitors | 
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' Bourgeois; Sechan ; 
Baillet ; Hue; Laisné; Sibert ; Nicolle ; Horeau; 


| Viollet-le-Duc ; Henard ; Nolau; Diet ; Simonet 
Duponchel & Crepinet; Train; Ginain Haller; 
| Stilliére; Rohault de Fleury; Trellat; Mimay ; 
|Salleron; Bourla; Jacot; H. Parent; Azemar; 
'$’Aignan Boucher; André; Garnand; Destors; 
'Louvet; Picard; Bell; Delorme; and Uchard. 
| There is only one design which we have at present 
recognized as from England. It is one originally 
| made for the theatre at Rio Janeiro, photographs 
| of which appeared in the Architectural Exhibition. 
It happens that designs which we suppose to be 
‘amongst the best are shown in drawings executed 
lin the faint though neat and clever manner of the 
French architects. We must, therefore, not at- 
tempt to particularize. But, whatever the merit 
of many of the designs in point of art, we do not 
think that the stipulations and points, equally 
important, which we have alluded to, as having 
regard to very serious defects in the theatres, have 
been sufficiently responded to. It is right, how- 
ever, tosay that the mémoires or other documents, 
some of which we happen to know were very elabo- 
rate, are not hung with the drawings. Few of the 
authors give means of finding readily what may 
be the attention they have paid to ventilation ; or 
to another subject which has occupied attention, 
the means of lighting, dispensing with the “rampe” 
or “ float’*: whilst we should say that the majority 




















security for the due performance of the works. 


have neither the construction nor the number of 
staircases required: the latter point is very im- 
portant, especially ina French theatre, where the 
divisions of the auditory areso much morenumerous 
than in English theatres. Still in these points there 
is much that is particularly interesting just now in 
connection, as we have said, with English theatrical 
architecture. There is a very general disposition 
towards the semicircular form of the sad/e on plan, 


N exhibition of pre- “ and receiving the public before the opening of| or of an oval with little depth given to boxes at 
paratory sketches or | the bureaux ;” staircases serving commodiously 
designs for the Paris all the stories; the different “‘ dependencies,” in- 
Opera House was cluding those of the police, the “corps de garde,” 
opened, in the Palais Xc.; a “salle,” capable of containing 1,800 to 
de VIndustrie, on 2,000 persons (the present house having 1,700 
Tuesday last. There places); the principal boxes with salons ; a sepa- 


the sides, or, in short, a better consideration of 
the importance of a good view of the stage. The 
semicircular form is frequent in the plan of the 
chief front. The “foyer,” or saloon, gives occa- 
sion to some excellent devices of plan. One author 
places the orchestra above the proscenium, and 
another, in what is altogether a very meritorious 
production, adopts the plan and section of the an- 
cient theatre, to which we have so often called 
attention, but which we might allow would require 
to be considered in reference to sound. The Exhi- 
bition is to close, we believe, this week. 





THE BUILDING FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

WE are forced to view the first important step 
taken by the Commissioners for the Exhibition 
proposed to be held in 1862 as an unwise one. 
Without any appeal for suggestions to the country 
in general, or to the architectural profession in 
particular,—without a hint to the guarantors of the 
fund to provide against loss, or even a single note 
of preparation, the public suddenly learn that the 
design is agreed on, the plans made, the specifica- 
tions written, and that tenders for the erection of 
the building are being sought for. The transac- 
en has an aspect of slyness, to say nothing of its 
abtful wisdom, and will tend to arouse a feeling 
e should be sorry to see prevail. 

The following conditions, with a form of tender, 
have been forwarded to a limited number of con- 





| tractors -— 


“ Tenders for the Building of the International Exhibition 
of 1862. 

I, The Commissioners for the International Exhibition 

of 1862 propose to invite, from a limited number of persons, 


| tenders for the erection of the buildings and works here- 


after described, in portions, and marked on plans as 
A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

ii, The tenders must be for the whole of the works. 
They must be made under two heads,—one for purchase. 
and the other for use, waste, maintenance, and removal, 
They must be made out on the accompanying form, 
sealed, marked ‘Tenderfor Buildings,’ addressed to F. R. 
Sandford, Esq., and delivered at the Council. office, White- 
hall, on or before the 9th of February, 1861, at twelve 
o'clock, noon. 

III. The buildings and works are divided into the fol- 
lowing portions, respectively marked A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

A consists of about 2,300 feet length of picture galleries, 
varying from about 55 to 35 feet wide, and from about 70 
to 60 feet high, to be built in brick. 

B is a hall, about 550 feet long, 250 feet wide, and 220 
feet high, to be built chiefly of iron, wood, and glass.* 

C includes the nave and transepts, about 2,200 feet long, 


| 89 feet wide, and 100 feet high, and polygonal entrances, 


about 150 feet high, to be erected in iron, wood, and 
glass. 

D consists of about 260,000 superficial feet of buildings, 
about 50 feet high, with galleries, built chiefly of iron, 
wood, and glass. 

E consists of sheds of wood and glass, about 4,600 feet 
long, in widths of about 50 feet wide, and about 35 feet 
high. 

F, Drainage, water supply, hydrants, heating for use 


| and for prevention of fire, with hydrants, heating apparatus 


for offices, gas fittings, waterclosets, urinals, &c., to all 
portions above named; turnstiles, fittings at entrances, 
and boundary iron railings and gates, &c. 

IV. Drawings and specifications have been prepared, 
and may be seen at the Works-office, South Kensington 
Museum, from the Ist of February to the 8th of February 
inclusive, between the hours of 10 and 4. Each portion is 
to be considered as including all works proposed to be 
constructed upon the respective area of each, whatever 
may be their height or depth, and every tender must be 
accompanied by a schedule of prices, fully priced, on the 
form supplied. 

V. No bills of quantities will be furnished. 

VI. Itis requisite that the buildings, especially the pic- 
ture galleries, shall be covered in as early as possible, and 
parties tendering must state the respective dates at which 
they will be prepared to guarantee that each portion of 
the buildings shall be roofed in. The whole of the build- 
ings must be completed before the 12th of February, 1362, 
when they must be delivered over to the Commissioners ; 
and this must be guaranteed. 

VII. The works must be executed in the best manner 
and of the best materials, and must be completed in every 
respect and particular to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioners ; and their decision in all cases shall be final. The 
contractor must undertake to keep all the works in 
thorough repair until the 3!st of December, 1862, as part 
of the contract. 

VII. Payment for the works will only be made on the 
certificate of the engineer appointed by the Commissioners ; 
and the contractor must specify in his tender the term of 
payment he is prepared to accept. 
1X. The contractor must be prepared to find satisfactory 


* These dimensions are somewhat startling. 
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Tue Coventry Scuoot or Art.—Lord Leigh 
has offered, through the local School of Art, two 
medals,—a gold one for the best fancy ribbon, in 
style, make, and harmony of colour; and a silver 
one for the best six designs for ribbons; and Lady 
Leigh, according to the Herald, is about to 
give a prize for the best plain ribbon, having 
special reference to cheapness as well as quality. 

PerrotzevmM, on Mivnerat On, rn OnIO.— 
ing to the American Gaslight Journal, in another 
of the (dis) United States. Two hundred rock- 
oil wells, as they are called, have been sunk in 
Warren County, Ohio, of which fifty to seventy- 
five are said to pay well. Thirteen steam-pumps 
are in operation, and more are being set up. The 
average yield is 3,000 gallons per day, and more 
wells are being sunk. 

SrockBRIDGE Co-opERATIVE Socisty.—The 
members of this new co-operative society held 
their first quarterly meeting a few days ago. The 
accounts showed a clear profit on the quarter’s 
business of 637., which enabled the committee to 
return to their members 1s. in the 1/. on the 
amount of their purchases from the society’s 
stores, and add 1s. 6d. to each 1/, share, making 


z 


a total profit of 12s. 6d. on the quarter, being at 


the rate of 50 per cent. per annum. The society 
commenced in a grocery establishment only, under 
the management of Mr. Jas. Hoult, but have 
since added drapery and butchering. The mem- 
bers expressed satisfaction at the result of the 
first quarter’s operations, and thanks were awarded 
to the chairman and committee for their services. 
New shares, to the number of 140, were taken ; 
and the increase of custom having been so rapid 
that the stores of the society were inadequate, it 
was agreed to look out for a site for the erection 
of new stores. 

DgatHs IN A WELL.—Two well-sinkers have 
met their deaths in a well they were sinking on a 
branch line from the West Midland Railway into 
Stourbridge. The well was for the purpose of 
feeding a stationary engine. One of the men had 
descended to drive in some stays to support the 
trunk of the pump. He had not been long there, 
before he gave a signal to the men above to pull 


him up, as there was foul air. He was raised | PT 


some nine or ten yards, when he fell from the 
frame on which he was to the bottom. The other 
man descended to his aid, but had not been down 
a minute or two before he also, of course, gave the 
signal to be raised. They had scarcely begun to 
do so before he fell back from off the frame on 
which he had been lowered. Means were resorted 
to in order to disperse the foul air, but it was 
about an hour before the two unfortunate men 
were raised, when life was extinct. One of them 
had his skull fractured from the fall. 

IMPROVEMENT IN STEAMERS, ESPECIALLY FOR 
Rivers anD Laxrs.—At a late meeting of the 
Scottish Shipbuilders’ Association, in Glasgow, 
there was a long debate on the fitness of 
the American river and lake boats, with their 
one, two, or three stories, and hurricane 
decks, for our waters; when it was unanimously 
agreed that they were well adapted, and ought to 
be introduced here, as giving quadruple passenger 
accommodation, and protecting those on deck 
from the rain and spray. Mr. Robertson read a 
paper on the subject. The meeting were afraid 
lest these improvements should be measured in the 
tonnage; as, if so, it would add to their port 
charges and dues; when it was resolved to peti- 
tion the Board of Trade to exempt all our decks 
from measurement, as the improvements would be 
for the benefit of the cheaper classes of passen- 
gers, who hitherto have had to endure so much 
suffering. 

OPENING OF A New Station at DaRirnerTonr. 
The new station on the North-Eastern Railway 
was opened on New Year’s Day. The station may 
be said to be divisible iuto three compartments. 
The north wing is composed of refreshment- 
rooms, a smoking-room.. dining-room, second-class 
refreshment tgom, kitchen and three bed-rooms, 
aiid other conveniences. The centre, wiidP re- 
cedes 30 feet, comprises first-class ladies’ and gen- 
tlemen’s and general waiting-rooms, and booking 
and parcels’ offices. The south wing is occupied 
by the telegraph and station-master’s offices, 
porter’s lodge, public conveniences, and two other 
rooms. The entire length of platform is about 
560 feet. The contractors were,—for the excava- 
tion, brickwork, masonry, and plastering, Wea- 
therley, of York; carpenter and joiner work, 
Kirby, of Scarborough; slating, Sanderson, of 
York ; plumbing, glazing, and gas-fitting, Walsh, 
of Halifax ; and painting, paperhanging, and deco- 
ration, Moore, of York. The clerk of the works 
was Mr. J. Edwards, of York. 


MuppLEsBR0’.—The new hall of the North York 
Lodge of Freemasons, has been formally and offi- 
cially opened. The hall is a plain building, and 
was designed by “Brother” John Dobson, of 
Newcastle. 

InstiTtvTIon or Crvi Exorvgrrs.—On the 
22nd of January, Mr. Bidder, president, in the 


chair, the paper read was, “ On the Rise and Fall of 
the River Wandle: its Tributaries, and 
Pollution,” by Mr. Frederick ithwaite. This 


history was compiled from a survey of the River 
Wandle, made early in the spring of the year 
1853, from its rise at Carshalton, and at Croydon, 
111 feet 2 inches and 123 feet 10 inches 

tively above Trinity high-water mark, to its out- 
fall in the Thames, at Wandsworth. 

Riguts OF THE PusLic TO INLAND WATERS. 
The Statistical Society of Dublin have disapproved 
ofa late Act of Parliament, doing away with the 
prescriptive rights of the public to fish in the 
lakes and rivers. It is to be hoped Mr. Cardwell, 
the Irish Secretary, will have the law amended on 
this point, and the Crown, as trustee of the people, 
hold inland navigable waters on the same foot- 
ing as tidal. There must be no such injurious 
monopoly upheld, such as was not thought of in 
feudal times. 

Raruway Sratistics.—The traffic returns of 
railways in the United Kingdom, for the week 
ending January 12th, amounted to 445,900/., and 
for the corresponding week of last year, to 
448,0501., showing a decrease of 2,1507. The 
gross receipts of the eight railways having their 
termini in the metropolis amounted to 191,7121., 
and for the corresponding week of 1860 to 
197,2761., showing a decrease of 5,564/. The 
receipts on the other lines in the United Kingdom 
amounted to 254,188/., and for the corresponding 
week of last year to 250,774/., showing an increase 
of 3,414. It appears that, of a total of 
334,000,000/. paid up as railway capital in various 
forms, 23,000,000/. (of which about 6,000,000/. 
were in course of expenditure on extensions 
and new lines) remained unproductive ; nearly 
5,000,000/7. realized less than 1 per cent. ; between 
4,000,0002. and 5,000,000/. realized from 1 to 2 
cent. ; 25,000,000. from 2 to 3 per cent. ; 
25,000,0007. from 3.to 4 cent. ; 153,000,0007. 
from 4 to 5 per cent.; 74,000,000/. from 5 to 6 
per cent.; 20,000,000. from 6 to 7; and about 
9,000,0007. from 7 to 10 per cent. 

ELeMENTARY SCIENCE FOR ELEMENTARY 
Scnoors.—The aid offered by the Science and 
Art Department, in their minute of 2nd June, 
1859, has not yet been taken advantage of by 
certificated teachers and others to the extent that 
is desirable ; and Mr. J. C. Buckmaster, a certifi- 
cated teacher, and an Examiner in the Royal College 
of Preceptors, who has long striven in behalf of 
some scheme to supplement the education given 
in our elementary schools, lately delivered two 
addresses on the subject, at the Society of Arts, 
before the United Association of Schoolmasters ; 
which addresses have since been published, at the 
request of the Association, by Stevenson, Pater- 
noster-row, in a fourpenny pamphlet, to which we 
would wish to point attention ; since we cannot 
bat feel that the education of the working classes 
would be greatly improved were the minute re- 
ferred to brought into more extensive application ; 
as it could easily be, for example, in the evening 
classes connected with mechanics’ institutions and 
working men’s colleges, With Mr. Buckmaster 
we believe that in every large town there are 
numbers of young men and apprentices who are 
well deserving of having their education improved ; 
and it is precisely in the direction indicated by 
the minute in question, that of practical science 
and art, that this requires to be done. Mr. Buck- 
master’s addresses are explanatory of the aid given 
by the Department of Science and Art, under the 
minute of June, 1859, and on the industrial and 
educational importance of elementary science ; 
and these addresses well merit a considerate 
perusal by all interested in the advancement of 
the working classes, and of the arts and sciences 
as well, 

“Tae Woop Trave at QuesEc, 1860.—There 
were (says the Eastern Countigs Herati) loaded 
at Quebec duritig*thé last season 1,056 vessels of 
580,796 tons register. Of these, 161, measuring 
76,221 tons, were foreign, the remainder British. 
The six largest shippers were :— 

Vessels, Tons. Reg. 


Messrs. E. Burstall & Co. .......05+ 148 .... 79,510 
a C. E. Levy & Co....cccceees 141 .... 79,015 
” G. B. eevosece «+-- 69,802 

» A. Gilmour & Co........... 107 .... 65,363 

C. and J. Sharpler &Co..... 112 .... 52,484 

Benson & Co........ cooccse GB cove 99,379 








The remainder by thirty-nine different parties. 
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For additions and alterations to Baptist Chapel 


Charles-street, Leicester. Mr. H. J. Paull, architect, 


a 





Burnley, Quantities supplied :— 





With concrete in 

Foundations. 
Ruskin & Son,.......€869 0 ....€896 0 
WRMEE sc cikcecensias 709 10 - 74110 
GEO TEB 00.00 oc ccccnees OD @ scee FOE 8 
Osborne, Brothers .. 685 0 .... 724 0 
COMMS . ova n0ce sve tee OS 0 1... OTE 
- 652 15 
én 643 0 
« 622 0 
MU. sisted nes i 580 @ .... 610 0 
Hutchinson ........ 575. & «os. 605 & 





For four new houses in the Lea-Pale-road, Guildford. 
oe Henry Peak, architect, Guildford. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 

— 1.— Excavator, Bricklayer, and Plasterer. 


POUR  cesaccvcdocenctcces ooce TMG 5 6 
EMBs dcnccecestusdvopudsectnte de 669 0 0 
Goff....... Cee creecceecececscese 649 0 0 
SUE inh sS cbc cacateiabicesi ce 627 o 6 
Mason (accepted) .......ese.005 584 0 0 
Contract, No. 2.—Carpenter, Joiner, Slater, and Mason, 
OOD oc cccece cccccdecvccees cece £645 0 0 
Pollard .. oveeccoseseweeersecece 631 110 
be ceves teenhs devetein sevens 626 0 0 
GORBORS ,c cacccnce snoccecusesses 616 0 0 
C. Smith..... Cerccveccvevesseces 595 10 © 
Patio’. «.ccccccee cevesevce sucess 580 10 0 
NYO. occcccosccccecesrecescovece 5679 5 0 
Stradwick.........+... ecenteens 562 0 0 
West (accepted) ....... Setvveces 497 0 © 
Contract, No.3.—Plumber, Glazier, Painter, Grainer, 
Smith, and Belthanger. 
Randall .....0.0. Prev errr erie ie #158 6 0 
POROEG. csinst cess cngvedessscoecs 147 1 0 
RD ck gh kocckscabc nosh snsvaseese 126 0 0 
3 OLE eee eee TE Tees 125.19 0 
oe peeeeeceseee cece coscooee 123 18 O 
DINE: konsindsepmaeenbereiaeanes 122 8 0 
Edmead....... O ceveccovscoccces 119 19 9 
NS ick ii Ve dcctaviscsrstesece 18 3 0 
OOS is cis0cs bhpebibaneedine oe2u 11610 0 
Miller (accepted) 1147 3 
MUM gp vcbceceece £1,198 7 3 





For the heating apparatus, of the conservatory in the 
new garden of the Royal Horticultural Society, Ken- 


sington-gore, W. :— 

RET so ccc cddsevcccesesceves £1,839 17 0 
DOE «oink ceccccve cccevivess 1,745 0 0 
Taylor & Sons..... eoeceveeees 1,551 14 2 
NE 6 6 0. hnb-n0 04040 0nbs véevens 1,497 14 6 
OPNMMBON ccccccccccccsceccecess 1,490 0 0 
i iis esbcc tcnnsCissvesencs 1,480 © 0 
FGGRE wiicdacdrcsscsosvesesccs 1,357 18 0 
BEE ncn tues kovsncscuseséere 1,350 0 0 
Barwell & Co. cocccecccesccese 1,321 0 0 
CG OO. vec ccvecscccece 1,307 0 0 
Ta BOGS vevvicvciececios 1,300 0 0 
Shanks and Son 1,250 0 © 

GEL ENE RROD ER 1,216 0 0 
Week Br Oeics ois cscs cccsccescs 975 0 0 


* Including gratings, which are not in the other 
tenders. 





For Glamorganshire Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Richard 
Bell, architect, London. Quantities supplied by Mr. E. J. 
Austen :— 

















i Stone Brick 

“Bxternally. | Externally. 

James & Price, Cardiff ......-.|328,500 0 |£29;215 0 
oo Church ..cccccesers 1,885 0 

G. Myers Renee London ....| 27,904 0 27,600 0 
se SUE cn cand ovdesy 1,410 0 

Hardwick & Sons, Birmingham| 25,700 0 | 25,920 0 
WOU ic icetion “o 1,480 0 

Wm. Baker, Bristol ......+++ 25,505 0 27,132 0 
99 CROTCR cecccese ee 1,634 0 

Webb , Cardiff ......+.| 22,550 10 22,738 10 
évevecsesens| 3008-9 

Barnsley & Sons, Birmingham*| 21,288 0 | 22,198 0 
go MIRON on vs wwhencne 1,400 0 

* Accepted. 
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The Designs for the Opera House: Paris. 


N exhibition of pre- 
paratory sketches or 
designs for the Paris 
Opera House was 
opened, in the Palais 
de Industrie, on 
Tuesday last. There 
are 179 sets of draw- 
ings. They were 
delivered on the 
Thursday previous, 
pursuant to the ad- 
vertisement of the 
29th of December, 
which we noticed 
at the time. The 
collection possesses 
considerable _inte- 
rest, not only as 
falling within the 
range of our sub- 
jects connected with 
progress on the Con- 
tinent, and as eluci- 
datory of a branch 
of architecture to 
which we have been 
lately called upon 
to give considerable 
attention, but as exemplification of the manner in 


which competitions can be managed by a Govern- | 


ment in a country where they are somewhat less 


frequent than in England. The drawings do not | 


induce the belief that such competitions are more 
productive of intended results with our friends 
the French than with ourselves. Comparing 
these designs with such as have been seen on the 
occasion of the principal English competitions, 
we find few of an absolutely worthless character, 
a bulk of the mediocre class, and a proportion, in the 
same comparison, of designs which we should think 
had claim to deliberate consideration. However 
short the time from the end of one month to that, 
of another, this is surprising, considering that the 
subject of a new opera-house has been for some | 
time discussed in Paris, and that projects for | 
buildings of the same character constantly occupy | 
the attention of French architects, as in the 
system of education, which in many respects de- 
serves our attention, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. | 
The occasion offered some advantage to architects 
of the class we have referred to; since the build- | 
ing was intended to be isolated, and there was, 
little further restriction to form on plan by the 
surrounding streets. The space which could be 
afforded was a general oblong of 150 métres by 
70 métres, with some retrenchment of the angles. 


The intended site was particularly described in — 


our recent article on Paris in 1861 ;* in which | 
the central position, and the radiation from it, of 
the principal new routes in the capital, were also 
explained. Some time back, it was understood 
that the work had been consigned to M. Rohault 
de Fleury: afterwards with his name was asso- 
ciated that of an architect of .much longer stand- 
ing, and a plan with segmental projections in the 
flanks, by whatever author, and which we find 
repeated in designs in the present exhibition, has 
been for some time noticeable in maps of Paris 
which profess to show the intended improve- 
ments. 

The programme of December last did not pro- 
fess to indicate all the requirements to be attended 
to. These were to be rather the subject for a 


* See page 17, ante. 





7 peristyles, so that carriages might set down under 


‘to do wrong in furnishing, as a specimen of what 


definitive design to be made by the author of one 
in the present collection, which might appear the 
best in point of construction and art. The author 
of the second-best design was to receive 6,000 
francs (240/7.); and the author of the third best, 
4,000 francs (1607.) The objects to be provided 
for included, as regards the public, porticoes or 








| cover; vestibules with the bureaux for tickets, 


“ and receiving the pnblic before the opening of 
the bureaux;” staircases serving commodiously 
all the stories; the different “‘ dependencies,” in- 
cluding those of the police, the “corps de garde,” 
&e.; a “salle,” capable of containing 1,800 to 
2,000 persons (the present house having 1,700 
places); the principal boxes with salons ; a sepa- 
rate entrance for the subscribers; and that for 
the Imperial box so contrived as to avoid setting 
down in the street, as well as to provide space for 
the carriages and escort in waiting: whilst as 
regards the stage and other departments, the 
objects included a proscenium of about 14 métres 
in breadth, and a stage of 32 métres depth, capa- 
ble of containing about 400 persons. The space 
for decorations in store, was to be about 150 
square métres. The artistes were to be provided 
for, as singers and dancers, with separate green- 
rooms, and the requisite arrangements for dressers; 
and the administration would include the con- 
cierge, the box-office, the rooms of the director, 


have neither the construction nor the number of 
staircases required: the latter point is very im- 
portant, especially ina French theatre, where the 
divisions of the auditory areso much morenumerous 
than in English theatres. Still in these points there 
is much that is particularly interesting just now in 
connection, as we have said, with English theatrical 
architecture. There is a very general disposition 
towards the semicircular form of the salle on plan, 
or of an oval with little depth given to boxes at 
the sides, or, in short, a better consideration of 
the importance of a good view of the stage. The 
semicircular form is frequent in the plan of the 
chief front. The “foyer,” or saloon, gives occa- 
sion to some excellent devices of plan. One author 
places the orchestra above the proscenium, and 
another, in what is altogether a very meritorious 
production, adopts the plan and section of the an- 
cient theatre, to which we have so often called 
attention, but which we might allow would require 
to be considered in reference to sound. The Exhi- 
bition is to close, we believe, this week. 





THE BUILDING FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

WE are forced to view the first important step 
taken by the Commissioners for the Exhibition 
proposed to be held in 1862 as an unwise one. 
Without any appeal for suggestions to the country 
in general, or to the architectural profession in 
particular,—without a hint to the guarantors of the 





cashier, and others; the ateliers of the tailors and 
dressmakers, the warehouses of costumes and pro- 
perties, and the poste for firemen. We have given 
these heads at length ; and it may be observed that | 
no allusion is made to some of the chief desiderat. 
in a theatre, though these have been prominentf; 
| before the French public of late, as we have |: 
‘already noticed, in connection with the subject of 
the defects of the French theatres, and the unusual 
opportunity in the intended removal and recon- 
struction of several buildings of the class, 

The designs were required to be sent under 
mottoes. If anything more were required to show | 
to English architects the uselessness and positive | 
disadvantage of this system, we should be able to 
afford it in stating that the names of intending 
competitors and the character of their designs 
were talked of in Paris for many days before the 
time of the exhibition; and, though heretofore 
we have met with some abuse for an endeavour to 
stop the system, we can hardly now be considered 







was known in two days, the names of competitors 
as we have them at present, namely, those of 
Messrs. Clement Parent; Bourgeois; Sechan ; | 


| Thierry; Morin; Saulnier; Tetaz; Esperandeau ; | &!2ss- 








fund to provide against loss, or even a single note 
of preparation, the public suddenly learn that the 
design is agreed on, the plans made, the specifica- 
tions written, and that tenders for the erection of 
the building are being sought for. The transac- 
on has an aspect of slyness, to say nothing of its 
mabtful wisdom, and will tend to arouse a feeling 
e should be sorry to see prevail. 

The following conditions, with a form of tender, 
have been forwarded to a limited number of con- 
tractors :-— 


“ Tenders for the Building of the International Exhibition 
of 1862. 

I. The Commissioners for the International Exhibition 
of 1862 propose to invite, from a limited number of persons, 
tenders for the erection of the buildings and works here- 
after described, in portions, and marked on plans as 
A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

il. The tenders must be for the whole of the works. 
They must be made under two heads,—one for purchase. 
and the other for use, waste, maintenance, and removal, 
They must be made out on the accompanying form, 
sealed, marked ‘Tenderfor Buildings,’ addressed to F. R. 
Sandford, Esq., and delivered at the Council office, White- 
hall, on or before the 9th of February, 1861, at twelve 
o’clock, noon. 

Ill. The buildings and works are divided into the fol- 
lowing portions, respectively marked A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

A consists of about 2,300 feet length of picture galleries, 
varying from about 55 to 35 feet wide, and from about 70 
to 60 feet high, to be built in brick. 

B is a hall, about 550 feet long, 250 feet wide, and 220 
feet high, to be built chiefly of iron, wood, and glass.* 

C includes the nave and transepts, about 2,200 feet long, 
89 feet wide, and 100 feet high, and polygonal entrances, 


| Baillet ; Hue; Laisné ; Sibert ; Nicolle ; Horeau;| about 150 feet high, to be erected in iron, wood, and 


D consists of about 260,000 superficial feet of buildings, 


Viollet-le-Duc; Henard; Nolau; Diet ; Simonet | about 50 feet high, with galleries, built chiefly of iron, 


Duponchel & Crepinet; Train; Ginain Haller; 


| 


Salleron; Bourla; Jacot; H. Parent; Azemar 3| 


wood, and glass. 
E consists of sheds of wood and glass, about 4,000 feet 


| Stilliére; Rohault de Fleury; Trellat ; Mimay ;/ long, in widths of about 50 feet wide, and about 35 feet 
high. 


F, Drainage, water supply, hydrants, heating for use 


S’Aignan Boucher; André; Garnand; Destors ; | and for prevention of fire, with hydrants, heating apparatus 


Louvet; Picard; Bell; Delorme; and Uchard. 


There is only one design which we have at present 
recognized as from England. It is one originally 
made for the theatre at Rio Janeiro, photographs 


ppeared in the Architectural Exhibition. 
It happens that designs which we suppose to be 


|in the faint though neat and clever manner of the 
French architects. We must, therefore, not at- 
tempt to particularize. But, whatever the merit 
of many of the designs in point of art, we do not 
think that the stipulations and points, equally 
important, which we have alluded to, as having 
regard to very serious defects in the theatres, have 


be the attention they have paid to ventilation ; or 
to another subject which has occupied attention, 
the means of lighting, dispensing with the “rampe” 
or “ float’*: whilst we should say that the majority 








security for the due performance of the works. 


for offices, gas fittings, waterclosets, urinals, &c., to all 
portions above named; turnstiles, fittings at entrances, 
and boundary iron railings and gates, &c. 

1V. Drawings and specifications have been prepared, 
and may be seen at the Works-office, South Kensington 
Museum, from the Ist of February to the 8th of February 
inclusive, between the hours of 10 and 4. Each portion is 
to be considered as including all works proposed to be 
constructed upon the respective area of each, whatever 
may be their height or depth, and every tender must be 


‘amongst the best are shown in drawings executed | accompanied by a schedule of prices, fully priced, on the 
form supplied. 


V. No bills of quantities will be furnished. 

VI. Itis requisite that the buildings, especially the pic- 
ture galleries, shall be covered in as early as possible, ani 
parties tendering must state the respective dates at which 
they will be prepared to guarantee that each portion of 
the buildings shall be roofed in. The whole of the build- 
ings must be completed before the 12th of February, 1862, 
when they must be delivered over to the Commissioners ; 
and this must be guaranteed. 

VII. The works must be executed in the best manner 
and of the best materials, and must be completed in every 


been sufficiently responded to. It is right, how- respect and particular to the satisfaction of the Commis- 


ever, tosay that the mémoires or other documents, | sioners ; and their decision in all cases shall be final. The 
13 h k en very elal contractor must undertake to keep all the works in 
some of which we happen to know were very elabo- thorough repair until the 21st of December, 1862, as part 


rate, are not hung with the drawings. Few of the | of the contract. 


VIII. Payment for the works will only be made on the 


authors give means of finding readily what MAY | certificate of the engineer appointed by the Commissioners ; 
and the contractor must specify in his tender the term of 


payment he is prepared to accept. 


IX. The contractor mast be prepared to find satisfactory 


* These dimensions are somewhat startling. 
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X. The Commissioners reserve to themselves the power 
of accepting any portions for purchase, and any at use and 
waste ; and it must be further distinctly understood that 
there is no obligation to accept the lowest or any tender, 
or to make any remuneration whatever for any tenders, or 
for any trouble or expenses incurred.’’ 

Sir Joseph Paxton has already pointed out, in a 
letter to the Zimes, together with his objection, 
as a guarantor, to the looseness of the conditions, 
and to spending so large a sum as this building 
would require (say a quarter of a million), the 
fact that a fair estimate of the cost cannot possi- 
bly be made in the few days given, and that the 
person who tenders for the erection of the building 
“ must do so at great risk, unless he has been so 
fortunate as to have had access to the plans before 
they were given to the public.” We fully endorse 
the correctness of this assertion; but our objec- 
tion to the proceedings takes another shape. 

We feel the strongest anxiety to promote the 
success of the proposed Exhibition, and have the 
greatest confidence in the Commissioners indivi- 
dually. It is therefore with no shadow of a feel- 
ing of antagonism that we raise these objections, 
but solely in the interest of the undertaking. It 
is to be hoped the Commissioners will at once 
retrace their steps. 








PROPOSALS FOR COVERING THE AREA 
OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

We have endeavoured to ascertain the exact 
position of this matter, in consequence of the 
notices of the award of the premiums recently 
appearing in the daily papers, as this award might 
lead to a belief that the whole question was 
settled. 

The following is the statement that has ap- 
peared :— 

“The Gresham Committee have received the 
report of the appointed judges on the merits 
of the different designs to cover the Merchants’ 
Area with glass. The judges were the Lord 
Mayor and the Master of the Mercers’ Company, 
professionally assisted by Mr. W. Tite, M.P., 
and Mr. George Smith, architect to the Mercers’ 
Company. The first prize for the best design was 
awarded to Mr. Frederick Sang, of Charing-cross ; 
the second to Messrs. Driver & Buck, of the 
Brighton Railway Engineers’ Office; and the 
third to Mr. Francis Fowler, of Fleet-street.” 

The proposition by the Gresham committee, in 
the autumn, for obtaining designs in competitions, 
was, to say the least of it, premature; for the 
question of the covering was not and is not 
determined, nor is the opposition to the covering 
the area in the least degree abated. That oppo- 
sition proceeds from the important establishments 
located in the building, viz., Lloyd’s, the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company, and the London 
Assurance Corporation. These companies had 
apartments in the Old Exchange, and were re- 
established in the new; and, as they have always 
derived light, air, and ventilation from an open 
area, they imagine that it is impossible so to 
cover the area as to secure to them these valuable 
advantages. 

But to proceed. The premiums offered were 
three, viz., 501., 30/., and 20/.: there were thirty- 
four competitors, of whose designs about twenty 
were propositions for covering the area by domes, 
iron roofs, or solid ceilings, with openings for light 
and ventilation above the top of the architecture 
of the present area: other designs, and one small 
model, showed propositions for covering the area 
at a lower level. 

The question referred to the Lord Mayor and 
the Master of the Mercers, with power to call in 
the assistance of the original architect, Mr. Tite, 
and the surveyor of the Mercers’ Company, Mr. 
Smith, was simply the awarding of the premiums, 
and to that duty they strictly confined themselves, 

The report of the Lord Mayor and the Master, 

therefore, simply states that they award the pre- 
miums according to their impression of their merit 
as designs, but without giving any opinion on the 
propriety of adopting any one of the designs ; 
or, indeed, as we understand, any opinion on the 
general question of covering the area at all; nor 
do they recommend a premium to any one of the 
designs for covering the area at any lower level 
than at the top. 

The first premium is awarded to an ornate 
design, having an external glass covering, and an 
ornamented glass ceiling within, harmonizing in 
its general features with the architecture and the 
decoration of the corridor. 

The second design is a simple arrangement of 
ribs and glass, without ornament of any kind, 
and was probably chosen because of its simplicity. 
The third is an arrangement apparently com- 
bining architectural decoration and an ornamen- 


tal ceiling; so that the premiums are awarded to 
three designs, which, in a general way, illustrate 
three modes of covering the area; viz., a simple 
system of ribs and glass, somewhat like the 
Crystal Palace; a complete ornamental glass ceil- 
ing ; and a continuation of architectual features in 
combination with skylights and horizontal lights. 
Ventilation is suggested in all from the para- 
pets and side openings. We have no information 
as to the estimates ;‘ but, doubtless, the expense of 
either No. 1 or No.3 would be very considerable. 
We cannot compliment the Gresham Committee 
on any exhibition of courtesy to the professional 
press. 








STONE PRESERVATIVE PROCESSES, 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE ordinary general meeting of members was 
held on Monday evening last, at the house in 
Conduit-street. 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, V.P., occupied the chair. 
Mr. Penrose (hon. secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence) announced the death of Mr. John 
Watson, an associate, late surveyor of the local 
Board of Health of St. George’s-in-the-Easti 
Mr. Penrose also announced the receipt of several 
donations to the library, including “The Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” and 
the new number of M. Cwsar Daly’s work upon 
the “ Domestic Architecture of Paris.” 
Professor Donaldson, referring to the last-named 
work, said he had lately been in Paris, and had 
seen M. Casar Daly, who appeared to be completely 
engrossed in the preparation of it. "The student 
of architecture might derive much _ valuable 
information from the study of what was now 
doing in Paris, and he recommended with con- 
fidence the examination of M. Daly’s work. 
A vote of thanks was passed to the donors. 
The Chairman said that before proceeding to 
the business of the evening, he had been requested 
to state that the library committee were actively 
engaged in going through the catalogue, with the 
view of ascertaining what important works were 
absent from the library. The funds of the Insti- 
tnte were limited, and it was desirable to appro- 
priate them as much as possible to other purposes ; 
at the same time it would be the duty of the 
council to recommend the purchase of such works 
as they might consider to be essential additions to 
the library. Before doing so, however, they in- 
tended to submit to the members generally a list 
of the books required, so that gentlemen who 
might have copies in their private collections, and 
who wished to present them to the Institute, 
might have an opportunity of so doing. A list 
would consequently be prepared by the library 
committee, and circulated among the members, 
and he hoped that on some future evening the 
council would be enabled to acknowledge a goodly 
number of donations. He had also to add that 
since the last evening of meeting several letters 
had been received, one of them (a very long one) 
from Mr. Szerelmey, who stated, that being a 
foreigner, he was unable to address the meeting 
with such fluency as he could desire, and had 
placed his views in writing, so that he might be 
in a position to state his own case. 
Mr. T. H. Lewis (hon. secretary) then read 
Mr. Szerelmey’s letter, some portion of which we 
have printed separately. 
The Chairman said they had also received a 
letter from Mr. Ashpitel, who felt much interest 
in the subject, but who was still too much indis- 
posed to be present; likewise a letter from Mr. 
John G, Cole, on Mr. Sylvester’s soap and alum 
process. 
Mr. Lewis then read Mr. Cole’s letter, and a 
communication from Mr. Ashpitel, in the course 
of which he said :— 
** First, as to the Zopissa, which has been asserted to 
have been mentioned both by Pliny and Vitruvius, in 
connection with encaustic painting. I find no such men- 
tion, Pliny describes it in the words cited by Mr. Tite, 
as the scrapings of ships’ bottoms, composed of pitch and 
wax, which had been softened, or purified by the action 
of sea water; and in another he says Zopissa is 
useful as a species of poultice (malagmata) to disperse 
gatherings. The same definition is given in Dioscorides, 
and the same one in the surgical work of Paulus Ogineta. 
Vitruvius, on whose authority so much stress has been 
laid, never even mentions the word. 1 cannot conceive a 
respectable man would willingly attempt to impose on 
the Institute by false quotations, and therefore fancy Mr. 
Szereimey hasconfased the Zopissa with Punic Wax, which 
last material was the vehicle of encaustic painting. This 
was wax purified by boiling it with sea water, or with 
nitre. The Zopissa may be said to have been purified by 
sea water; but to suppose that pitch was ever a vehicle 
for laying on delicate colours is quite absurd. Fancy 
painting such delicate figures as those at Pompeii out of a 
pitch-pot!"’ 

The writer then expressed a very favourable 
opinion of Mr. Daines’s process, and his approval 








of the way in which he stated his pretensions, 
and continued,— 


“ But what results may happen fifty or even mach fewer 
years hence, we cannot foretell. Indeed, this investiga- 
tion reminds us of the Pedant in Hierocles. who was told 
that a raven would live for a thousand years. He replied 
he did not believe it, but he would buy a young one and 
try. This remark applies to the futwre of all these pro- 
cesses. But we have before us a present need: a noble 
building is fast going to decay,and we must not loiter in 
our attempts to arrest its ruin. Among the processes 
under consideration, I must say I think that of Mr. 
Daines is entitled to notice. It is novel, simple, intel- 
ligible, and does not profess too much.” 


The discussion on the various processes for the 
preservation of stone, adjour from the last 
meeting, was resumed b 

Mr. Tite, M.P., who said he had also received a 
great many letters on the subject, but that he 
would not trouble the meeting with reference to 
more than two of them. The first was from Mr. 
Thomas Grissell, whom they all knew and re- 
spected, and who had been one of the original 
contractors for the new Houses of Parliament. 
His letter was dated from Norbury-park, and was 
as follows :— 


“1 am much interested, as you are aware, in the dura- 
bility of the stone of the new Houses of Parliament, and, 
were it not for indisposition, which confines me to the 
house, I would personally attend the next ordinary meet- 
ing of the Institute of Architects, in order to afford any 
information or explanation in my power touching the 
interesting subject under discussion, or with respect to 
the extent of care and experience in the selection of the 
stone in the working of the quarries. I can only say that 
had we to go through the quarrying operations again, the 
workmen employed—who, it must be remarked, were 
only practical masons and quarrymen—could not, with 
their amount of intelligence, have exercised greater care 
and discernment in the selection of the stone; and the 
greatest care was taken not to send ary soft or unsound 
stone to London. 

The object, however, mainly, of my addressing you, is 
to correct a misapprehension as to the apparent difference 
in the selection of the stone for the new Houses of Par- 
liament and that supplied for the erection of the Museum 
of Geology in Jermyn-street, in reference to which you 
are pleased to say that ‘in one case the selection was 
good, while in the other it was bad.’ In reply to which 
I beg to assure you that the stone for both buildings came 
from the same quarry, and were got by the same work- 
men, witheut reference to any special selection, or for 
any particular building ; so that it is entirely a matter of 
chance as far as the selection is concerned. The situation 
of the two buildings not being identical may have some- 
thing to do with the increased stability of one over the 
other. Of course, in the same quarry there are some 
portions of the rock more dry, and of closer texture, than 
other portions, and, to use a technical term, more crys- 
talline in its nature. But at that time we were not in- 
formed that to insure perfect durability it was necessary 
that the stone should be perfectly crystallized. 

The truth, however, is, that the stone first selected by 
the Commissioners was a similar stone to that used—-a 
magnesian limestone,—but was found on the estate of 
Lord Bathurst, at Bolsover Moor, about six or seven miles 
from the village of North Anston, where the quarries are 
situated from which the stone was ultimately supplied ; 
but it was found, on opening the quarries at Bolsover, 
that the stone could not be obtained in sufficient thick - 
nesses or sizes forthe purpose required. The Commis- 
sioners had therefore to select another spot in the same 
neighbourhood, where the quantity and sizes could be 
obtained ; and this was found at North Anston, on the 
estate of the Duke of Leeds, the stone appearing to be ot 
the same nature and quality as that first selected, with 
the exception that the Bolsover stone was of somewhat 
finer grain and closer texture, but in all other respects 
was identical. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that I think nothing 
would have prevented the present dilemma in which we 
are placed but the appointment of a resident chemical 
agent in the quarries at the commencement of the opera- 
tions, and possessed of our present information on the 
subject, to have determined which portions of the rock 
were perfectly crystalline from that which was not so. 

T. GRissELu. 


The only remark which he (Mr. Tite) considered 
it necessary to make on the letter was, that the 
first stone selected was from Bolsover Moor, and 
that in consequence of its not being obtainable 
large enough, another description was subse- 
quently selected. The particular beds from which 
the stone was taken had, he believed, a good deal 
to do with the quality. Thus some of the beds 
of oolite at Portland were unsafe to use, while 
others were excellent. So also with Bath stone. 
The Caen stone used by the early Normans stood 
well at the present day, while the modern stone 
decayed, The modern stone was taken from the 
lower beds, while tradition maintained that the 
old had been taken from the upper. This, how- 
ever, he fancied was very much a question of 
depth. It seemed to him that the stone taken 
from the lower beds exhibited a greater state of 
crystallization, owing to the pressure upon it by 
the superincumbent heap, and the consequent 
keeping down of the carbonic acid gas. This was a 
part of the subject upon which it would be de- 
sirable to obtain the opinion of chemists and men 
of science, for they all knew that mere painting 
upon external stonework would not last three 
years. The other letter to which he had referred 
was from a young architect named Chancellor (of 
the firm of Beadell and Chancellor, of Chelmsford), 
stating that in the year 1857 he applied Ransome’s 
process for a balustrade and coping, and that on 
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visiting the work last autumn he found that the 
stone, which had presented the appearance of 
decay before the application, had become hard and 
apparently durable. Since the discussion on the 
various processes of the different inventions had 
been opened he had again visited the works, and 
although he found the coping in some places lami- 
nated by the intense frost, still the material itself 
remained hard. Mr. Chancellor added that the pro- 
cess had been applied not by Mr. Ransome’s people 
bat by one of the men employed on the building ; 
but that if he had to use it again he would cer- 
tainly prefer to have it applied under the ex- 
perienced direction of Mr. Ransome himself. Mr. 
Tite then proceeded to renew the experiment he 
made on the last evening of meeting by mixing 
two colourless liquids (water-glass and muriate of 
lime), which, when stirred together, formed a 
thick gummy mass of insoluble material. This 
was what Mr. Ransome recommended, and he con- 





fessed that it was in this direction that he looked 
for a solution of the difficulties to be overcome in | 
the artificial preservation of stone. With regard | 
to Mr. Szerelmey, that gentleman appeared to | 
think that he (Mr. Tite) had made an attack upon | 
him, an insinuation which he entirely denied. 

On the contrary, what he had said was, that Mr. | 
Szerelmey, being a foreigner, was entitled to| 
their sympathy—that being probably unacquainted | 
with our laws, he had kept that a secret which | 
might prove to be of great public utility : and he | 
had added that, as chemical secrets in our present | 
state of knowledge were no longer possible, it was | 
but right, that if Mr. Szerelmey had discovered a 
useful invention, the Government should pay him 

for it. Mr. Szerelmey had, however, stated in his | 
patent, thaton his return froma protracted journey | 
abroad, he had discovered the ingredients of an | 
ancient Greek cement. He, Mr. Tite, would not | 
venture to characterize those ingredients, but he 

confessed he did not think any one who now | 
heard him, would come to the conclusion that the | 
ancient Greeks used a cement made of blood, | 
ground bricks, cheese, and oil! All the informa- | 
tion which he (Mr. Tite) had obtained on the sub- | 
ject, was derived from the description given by | 
Mr. Szerelmey himself of his invention, which any 

one might purchase in print at the patent-office. 

With respect to Mr. Daines’s process, he did not | 
say, that boiling oil was required to dissolve sul- | 
phur, but what he did say was, that he did not see | 
what good would be gained by putting sulphur | 
into oil. If oil were boiled and applied to stone, | 
the process would, no doubt, preserve the stone 

for a certain time, but he did not see what benefit | 
would accrue from the use of sulphur. 

Mr. Warrington having stated, that he had| 
been employed professionally in the matter for the | 
last two years on bebalf of Mr. Ransome, and that | 
he had paid particular attention to the face of the 
new Houses of Parliament, described at some 
length the chemical properties of the magnesian 
limestone of which it is composed. He then ex- 
plained the chemical action of Mr. Ransome’s 
process, which consisted of applying to the stone 
in dry weather several washes or coatings of a 
weak solution of silicate of soda, or water-glass, 
which by degrees saturated the pores of the stone ; 
a solution of chloride of calcium (muriate of 
lime) was afterwards applied, and these com- 
bining together in the stone, formed silicate of 
lime, the insoluble substance produced in Mr. 
Tite’s experiment. To produce by artificial means 
the operation of nature by which stone became 
crystalline, was the great object to attain in a 
stone-preserving process. 

Mr. C. H. Smith (the only surviving member of 
the Royal Commission appointed to select and 
report upon the best stone to be used in the con- 
struction of the new Houses of Parliament) said, 
that he was naturally anxious to say something on 
the subject, so that the responsibility might fall 
onthe proper quarter. The selection of the best 
stone to use was, as they all knew, debated at 
great length, prior to any active steps being taken 
to determine the quarry from which it was to be 
taken. The Portland stone used by the late Sir 
Charles Barry in the erection of St. Peter’s Church 
at Brighton, having turned out of the vilest 
possible description, that gentleman recom- 
mended that some other stone should be chosen. 
Subsequently the subject was fully discussed by 
the commissioners, and it was ultimately resolved 
that they should all assemble at Newcastle-upon 
Tyne, where the British Association was also to 
meet. The matter was brought under the notice 
of that learned body by Sir Charles Barry and Sir 
Henry De la Beche, and under their advice a 
certain plan was carried into operation. In the 
subsequent report of the commissioners they re- 
commended that the stone should be that of Bol- 


| stone had ever received the approval of the com- 





sover Moor, or its neighbourhood. The first 
thing they did was to find out the quarry, and 
then they directed holes to be dug in various 
parts of Bolsover Moor. It was subsequently 
ascertained that the stone found there was too 
small to beadopted. Other holes were ordered to 
be dug, and he (Mr. Smith) having been deputed 
to go down and examine the stone, asked permission 
to go round the neighbourhood with the view of 
seeing what other stone might be procured. While 
at Bolsover Moor he inquired of the people in 
the neighbourhood whether there were any stones 
at Anston, or “One Stone,” as he supposed it to 
be; and the answer he got was, that if he went 
there, he would find them growing out of the 
ground as large as haycocks. He went to Anston, 
accordingly, which was in the neighbourhood of 
Bolsover Moor, from which the commissioners 
had recommended that the stone should be taken. 

The Chairman inquired whether the Anston 


missioners as a body—whether the commissioners, 
in their collective capacity, had examined it—and 
on whom did the absolute responsibility of its se- 
lection ultimately rest ? 

Mr. Smith replied that he had marked a block 
18 by 9, and had sent it up by the commis- 
sioners, and that Dr. Buckland, Sir Charles Barry, 
and Sir Henry De la Beche had approved it, al- 
though it was not quite so hard as they could 
have wished. Mr. Smith proceeded to state that 
there was some of the worst stone in the world in 
Anston quarry; that used in the new library and 
dining-hall at Lincoln’s Inn, was as bad as it could 
be; as also that used in the Railway Hotel, at 
Hull. Nevertheless, the quarry had likewise 
yielded some excellent stone, such as that found 
in the Geological Museum, in Jermyn-street, and 
the elevation of the Amicable Life Assurance Office, 
in Fleet-street. The reason why the stone was 
so good in Jermyn-street was that Sir Henry De 
la Beche, being himself the President of the 
Geological Department, was determined that the 
building should not be a disgrace, and in common 
with himself (Mr. Smith) had carefully selected the 
stone taken. 

The Chairman.—Do you think, if similar vigi- 


tions were very defective. He denied that what 
was called the London atmosphere was the cause 
of the destruction of the stone, for there were 
many buildings in London in which the stone was 
not decayed. The secret lay in the selection of 
the stone. On the occasion when he visited the 
quarry, he asked Mr. Jay to show him the stone 
similar to that of which the new building at Lin- 
coln’s Inn had been constructed, and he found it 
so soft, that he could run his fingers into it. 
This showed that the acids of the London atmo- 
sphere had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. 

The Chairman: When you made your report 
did you know that inferior stone had been used at 
the new Houses of Parliament ? 

Mr. Smith said he had heard that the stone was 
not good, but that he had been sent to see whether 
the quarry was worked tolerably well, and whether 
there were any quarries in the neighbourhood 
which would yield better stone. He went on to 
say that there were two classes of decay in stone 
which might be mentioned—namely, decomposi- 
tion and disintegration. The former had taken 
place in the Elgin Marbles, and the latter in the 
Anston stone. In order to preserve stone effec- 
tually it would be necessary to take a hint from 
nature, and cement the particles of the stones 
better, so as to make them stick together. Expe- 
rience showed, that as long as the stone remained 
in its natural state, that is, so long as it continued 
to be living rock, it became more and more dur- 
able, but that when it was ent out of the rock 
and became a part of a building, the process of 
decay at once set in. If, therefore, the upper 
beds and cornices of a building could be effectually 
secured the result would be to preserve the stone. 
For this reason he recommended, let what would 
be done, that the wet should be kept from the 
great projections of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., observed that the ques- 
tion might be said to have assumed a donble form, 
namely, what was best to be done to arrest decay, 
and secondly, what wes the best stone to be used 
in public buildings. The latter was, perhaps, the 
more important question of the two. With re- 





lance had been exercised with respect to the Par- 
liament stone, a more successful result might have | 
been obtained ? 

Mr. Smith said that such unquestionably would | 
have been the result, and that Sir Charles! 
Barry and Sir Henry De la Beche were both 
in favour of having some competent person | 
to select the stone. He (Mr. Smith) having| 
been named as one of the Royal Commis-| 
sioners without his knowledge, was subsequently 
named as a competent person to approve the| 
stone. The suggestion was named to Lord Dun- | 
cannon, the then First Commissioner of Woods, 
Forests, and Public Works, and he approved of it. 
The salary was fixed at 150/. per annum, and 
travelling expenses, as it was alleged that the in- 
spection would be brief, and that a visit to the 
building, once a week, would be sufficient. He 
consented to accept the salary, but next came the 
question, who was to pay it? The reply he got 
was,—“Oh, the architect would pay it, or the 
builder would pay it, or the Government would 
pay it. Somebody would be sure to pay it.” He 
was not, however, so sure, so he declined to com- 
mence his duties, until informed as to who was to 
be paymaster. He was then told that he was to 
have an assistant under him, and it was also inti- 
mated that as other Government works were 
going on, he might have to go to Liverpool, and 
other places, to examine the stone. He subse- 
quently found out that instead of having an 
assistant under him, he himself was to be the 
assistant, and that somebody was to be put over 
him. Being anxious to know who that somebody 
was to be, as it was just possible that he might 
not approve of him, he made inquiry on the sub- 
ject, and the answer he got was,—“ Oh, that is 
not settled yet ;” so he never went at all. This 
was the great secret of the whole failure of the 
stone; there was no competent person to decide 
what should be used, and what should be rejected. 
He had never been to the quarry except once 
during the excavation of the stone, and then he 
made a report, and Mr. Jay at the time endea- 
voured to suck his brains, a process of which he 
did not complain, and with which he willingly 
complied, but from which Mr. Jay failed to 
extract much utility. 

The Chairman inquired what was the nature of 
Mr. Smith’s report on that occasion. 

Mr. Smith said he had been sent to report upon 
the manner in which the quarry was worked, and 
that he had reported that it was well worked and 
that some of the stone was good while other por- 


other stone. 
the West Riding of York, ten ton of which would 





gard to the selection of stone he did not believe, 
though science might have something to do with 


|the matter, that there were any fixed rules of 


geology or mineralogy, that could lead to any 
positive tests as to the durability of stone. Even 
amongst granites, it was well known that there 
were good granites as well as bad granites. At 
Dartmoor, for instance, the valleys were found to 
be filled with the débris of granite. A builder 
should, therefore, select granite quite as carefully 
as any other stone, and although science might 
help him in the matter, still science would not do 
without practical experience. The traditions of a 
neighbourhood with regard to the sources from 
which stone was taken for old buildings, was about 
the best clue to go by. So with almost every 
Take, for instance, the hard stone in 


be found bad for one ton that was good. In the 
same way with the oolites, the great majority of 
which was bad. It did not by any means follow 
that a good quarry would, in all cases, produce 
good stone, for one bed might be good, and an- 
other bad. It was, therefore, important that archi- 
tects should not only have a moderate amount of 
scientific knowledge, but that they should take 
means to test every stone by actual examination. 
In Portland stone also, the quality was likewise 
exceedingly deceptive; one portion of a quarry 
being good, and another (perhaps the half of the 
whole) being very bad. Of the Portland stone 
usually brought to London, the great proportion 
was bad, and it was a curious circumstance that 
nineteen out of every twenty stonemasons in the 
metropolis selected the bad stone and left the 
good. This was done because the bad was 
often whiter and more easy to work. Again, 
if one took Portland stone upon trust at the 
quarry, the result would be unsatisfactory, as 
the bad stone was known everywhere as “ Best 
stone.” In reference to this subject he wished 
to say, that it was the upper and not the 
lower bed in the Portland quarries which was so 
good. This, however, he (Mr. Scott) believed to 
be a pure accident of nature. At Portland the 
stone became harder near to the top of the quarry, 
and the upper bed (called the cap) was so hard 
that it was discarded as unfit for use. The next 
layer was the Roach, and the bed underneath pro- 
duced what was in reality the best description of 
Portland stone. This was called the “ white bed,” 
because in fact it was not white but of a brown 
colour. The really white bed was lower down 
still, but it was not durable. The result which he 
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had deduced from his experience in this respect | 


was that it was extremely difficult to arrive at | 
what was the reason why one peculiar stone was | 


durable and another not. Chemists and other | 


scientitie persons might be able to throw some they must content themselves with proofs of 


light upon the subject, and then it might ad 
possible to copy Nature, and use some of the pro- | 
cesses nearest to her own. He had observed on | 
examining good and bad specimens of Portland | 
stone that the good had the particles cemented by | 
a hard and crystalline substance, whereas the bad 
had the pores filled up with a powdery substance 
like chalk. The stone from the real Mansfield Wood- 
house quarries had the particles cemented by the 
crystalline substance, while that from Bolsover 
Moor had the powdery appearance. If it could 
be proved that Mr. Ransome’s process deposited a 
crystalline substance, it might have a beneficial 
effect; but if it ultimately resolved itself into 
the powder to be found in the bad Portland 
stone it would be of no practical value. With 
regard to the Mansfield Woodhouse quarry, 
the stone was quite as good as the Bolsover, and 
much better than the Anston. He was using it 
at the present moment, and he knew it to be a 
good stone; and a person who had worked at the 
new’ Houses of Parliament had shown him a por- 
tion used there, which was very good indeed : in 
fact, it was the only magnesian limestone that he 
knew of that was good. He had used it twenty 
years ago at the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford (a 
place very injurious to stone), and it had stood 
very well. He remembered that Mr. Field, the 
mason of Parliament-street, had shown him the 
Mansfield Woodhouse stone sent to London for 
the new Houses of Parliament; but it was rejected 
because it had curious holes in it, and because the 
blocks were not considered large enough, although 








he thought they were sufficiently large for ordi- 
nary building purposes. ‘To show that all stones 
in the same immediate neighbourhood were not of 
equally good quality, Mr. Scott referred to a 
church which he himself had built with the 
Caseby stone; and that which was used in the 
interior of the building decayed before the 
church was roofed in, while that used in the outer 
work stood quite well. With regard to the expe- 
riments with Daines’s process referred to in the 
letter of Mr. Ashpitel, he had been invited to 
witness them, and he found that the sulphur and 
oil worked very well, as far as he could judge. He 
did not, however, wish to hazard an opinion upon 
the general principle, but he was bound to say 
that the experiments were in a manner very satis- 
factory. With reference to the process patented 
by Mr. Szerlemey, he had been over the new 
Houses of Parliament that day, and he could not 
detect any decay where the process had been used. 
Mr. Szerelmey had, he thought, done himself 
harm by the mystification in which he had 
shrouded his operations; and as for the “ Zopissa,” 
he looked upon it as a mere flourish. The state- 
ments of Mr. Szerelmey were, in his opinion, to be 
taken cum grano, and were part of the system 
naturally entailed by the mystery in which he 
carried on his operations. He (Mr. Scott) was 
however bound to say, that he had nothing to urge 
against Mr. Szerelmey’s process. It seemed to 
him to have hardened the surface of the stone, 
and to have stopped decay; but he hoped that the 
subject would be fully inquired into by the com- 
mittee which it was proposed to appoint. 

Mr. Godwin, V.P., said that, as it was ex- 
tremely desirable that they should gather as much 
as possible in the shape of facts, he would con- 
tribute one, although it was negative in its 
nature, there being no time to arrive at an affirma- 
tive result. But, in the first instance, he must 
express his great astonishment (an astonishment 
in which he believed all present participated), 
at the whole story related that evening by Mr. 
Smith with reference to the selection of the stone 
for the New Houses of Parliament. It appeared 
clear that the stone actually used had received 
the sanction of the Royal Commissioners, but after 
the extraordinary machinery which had been set 
in motion, after practical and scientific men had 
been appointed to examine various buildings, in- 
quire into quarries, analyze substances, weigh 
evidence, determine between conflicting opinions, 
and so forth, it would now appear that the 
selection had been decided upon from the ex- 
amination of a piece of stone, 18 inches by 9, 

which Mr. Smith had sent up from a quarry 
six miles distant from that which had first been 
chosen as the source of supply. This was a new 
phase in the subject, which he thought called 
for farther explanation. Now, with regard to 
the fact which he proposed to contribute, and 


he personally had no feeling whatever with re- 
gard to any of the inventions at present under 
discussion. All he desired was to submit facts, 
and if proofs in favour could not yet be obtained, 


failure. It would, perhaps, be within the re- 
collection of some who heard him, that four or 
five years ago Mr. Calder Marshall put up a 
statue of Capt. Coram, on the centre pier at the 
entrance to the Foundling Hospital. It was 


‘coated several times with the process known as 


“ Daines’s,” and a testimonial from Mr. Marshall 
was subsequently published, in which he said he 
was much pleased with the effect of the indu- 
rating process, and that its preservative qualities 
would make it very valuable for all exposed sculp- 
tural decorations. He (Mr. Godwin), had no doubt 
whatever that Mr. Marshall had only testified to 
that which he himself believed to be correct ; but 
some ten or eleven months since, he (the speaker) 
again looked at the statue, and made inquiries, when 
he ascertained that the whole thing had decayed 
shortly after being subjected to the process. He 
had since been informed that it had been re- 
paired and painted — the process had proved a 
perfect failure. Now, if this were so, let the 
fact be established. If they could not determine 
at once what was good, let them at all events 
satisfy themselves as to what had fai!ed, and some 
progress would be made. 

Professor Ansted observed that the meeting 
seemed prepared to view the subject in its broadest 
light. First, with regard to the nature of stone ; 
and secondly, the preservation of stone as found 
in our public buildings. All who took an interest 
in the subject were aware that the quality of 
stone varied, not only in different beds, but in 
different parts of beds. He thought he might 
venture to say that the emineut architects present 
had not made themselves sufficiently acquainted 
with nature’s process of bedding stone,and when he 
informed them that beds of stone necessarily con- 
tained large quantities of water, and that they 
varied according to exposure to the atmosphere, 
and according to the pressure upon them, it would 
be evident that there were reasons why particular 
beds should be good, and others bad. It was well 
known that stones at the top of a quarry were 
hard, while the lower beds were often soft and 
cheesy. If the latter were exposed to the air, 
they would become hard, and a preserving process 
might then be successful ; but if time were allowed 
to pass, no preserving process could permanently 
stop the decay. He did not believe that any 
process under heaven would prevent the powdery 
stones from decaying at the new Houses of Par- 
liament. With regard to the various processes 
introduced to the public, there was one by which 
it was proposed to choke the pores of the stone 
with oil and sulphur. If this were done where the 
stone was perfectly dry, the oil might saturate it 
to the depth of a quarter of an inch, but after 


atmosphere would get rid of the oil, and the 
process of decay would go on as before. If the 
process were applied when the stone was wet, 
it would not go in at all, This might account for 
the decay of the statue at the Foundling Hospital. 
To choke the pores of the stone with oil was 
merely giving the stone a thick coating of paint. 
Next came the principle of Messrs. Fuchs & 
Kuhlman, which was laying water-glass on the 
surface of the stone. This was nothing more 
than a silicate of soda, left to be acted upon by 
the atmosphere. In very dry seasons the water- 
glass will leave a deposit of silica, which might 
act as a protection for a short time, but it would 
not last. The third process was that of double 
decomposition, as invented by Mr. Ransome. If 
the silicate of lime could be deposited, as Mr. 
Ransome believed, the theory of the thing was 
settled. He had examined different places in the 
Houses of Parliament, and also the parapet of 
Westminster Abbey, and he found that in the 
earlier specimens of Ransome’s process peculiar 
irregularities occurred, as in some places the 
stone was so hard that it could scarcely be 
scraped with a knife, while in others it was decay- 
ing. In his opinion Mr. Szerelmey’s method was 
an adaptation of Fuch’s and Kuhlman’s, coated 
afterwards with oil. If oil were used it would 
be impossible to judge of specimens coated within 
the last year or two, because a coat of paint would 
have answered the same purpose. If, therefore, 
he were asked whether any conclusion was to be 
arrived at, he would say he did not think there 
was. A committee was proposed, and that might 
be the only way to arrive at it; but he was bound 
to say, he did not think the condition of the ex- 





which had reference to the process patented by 
Mr. Daines, he begged to state explicitly that 





periments already made was such as to render 
them very hopeful or sanguine. Nevertheless, it 


| second, action ; and the third, action, 
| the worthy professor to paraphrase the dictum of 
_ Demosthenes, and to say that the three great re- 





the lapse of a few years the action of the sun and | 





was clear that something must be done. The 
Portland stone in Greenwich Hospital was as fine 
as the marble in the cathedral of Milan—a fact 
which showed that London atmosphere and con- 
tiguity to the Thames had really nothing to do 
with the matter. In his opinion the matter was 
one, not of atmosphere, but of selection. The great 
thing was to exercise care and judgment in this 
respect ; at the same time he hoped that some 
good would result from the labours of the pro- 
posed committee.* 

The Chairman observed, that a suggestion had 
been made that they should petition Parliament 
for a commission to issue to take the matter up. 
For his own part, he did not anticipate that much 
good would accrue from the appointment of a 
committee of architects alone, although much 
benefit might result from the concentration of 
talent embraced in a Parliamentary commission. 
Under these circumstances he hoped that some 
member would, on the next evening of meeting, 
move that a petition for a royal commission be 
presented to Parliament. 

The further discussion of the subject was then 
adjourned until Monday next (the 11th inst.) 
when it will be resumed by Mr. Edward Barry. 

Mr. Lewis Stride, of 5, Bloomsbury-square, was, 
on ballot, elected a Fellow of the Institute. Mr. 
Robert George Thomas, of Newport, South Wales, 
was elected an Associate. 





MR. SMIRKE’S SECOND LECTURE ON 
ARCHITECTURE, AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

CHARACTER. 
Many years have passed since the desk at which 

I have now the honour to stand was occupied by 

Sir John Soane. I was then in my earliest pupil- 

age; but I carefully noted his sayings, and made a 

record on paper of my recollections every evening. 
In one of these lectures I well remember his 

dwelling with great emphasis on this rule,— 
namely, that it was not sufficient merely to adapt 
the interior of a building to its special purpese, 
but that its exterior character should also be 
conformable to the purposes for which it was 
erected ; and the lecturer quoted the well-known 
maxim of Demosthenes, who taught that the first 
great requirement of the orator was action; the 
This led 





quirements in architectural design were ‘ charac- 
ter,—character,—character!” Forty years have 
not effaced the recollection of this dictum, or 
impaired its force: it is, indeed, a truth with 
which I am far more impressed now than I was 
when it was uttered by my distinguished prede- 
cessor. “ Be what youseem!” the moral teacher 
cries; and the lesson applies with equal force to 
the practice of our art. 

It would indeed seem to convey a truism which 
would scarcely need to be enforced, did we not 
find it so frequently overlooked in practice. A 
spendthrift builds himself a solemn abbey, in 
which, it is true, vigils are kept, but not the vigils 
of prayer and fasting. Poorhouses and reforma- 
tories are crenellated and loop-holed with Mediz- 
val sternness, as if they were likely to be made 
au object of hostile attack; whilst red tape and 
foolscap are sold in a shop faithfully modelled 
after the type of a palace of the Pharaohs. 

With such examples, then, daily before our 
eyes, I feel myself justified in repeating that a 
consistent and appropriate character should never 
be lost sight of in architectural works. It isa 
quality the importance of which should be con- 
stantly impressed upon the mind of every student. 

But not only does this maxim apply to the 
general interior aspect of a building; all objects 
that enter into the composition of a piece of archi- 
tecture have some icular character which 
seems especially to belong to them, and which it 
behoves us to pursue. However we may vary the 
treatment of them ; however much we may overlay 
them with ornament ; we should be careful to do 
nothing calculated either to disguise or conceal 
their special character. Their motive and rational 
principle should be apparent and unimpeached ; 
and honesty and good taste alike demand that in 
the treatment of their details we should seek 
rather to display their purpose than to conceal it. 

Thus, a column is a vertical support; and, in 
designing a column, its fitness as such should 
never for a moment be forgotten, Yet there is 
nothing perhaps which exhibits the waywardness 
of art more than the column. Its purpose is 





* A letter, further explanatory of Mr. Ansted’s views, 





will be found on another page. 
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simple and obvious: its duty is as apparent as it is 
possible for any architectural feature to be; and 
yet it would seem that architectural ingenuity 
has been racked and tormented to devise modes 
of departure from that simple type which its 
mechanical duty seems to render so obvious. The 
Hindoo builder rests his weights upon fanciful 
and extraordinary compositions of animal and 
vegetable life: a similar barbarity was prevalent 
in Italy in the early Mediwval period, when we 
see the shafts of columns poised most incon- 
veniently upon the backs of monstrous animals. 
But without dwelling on preposterous excesses of 
this nature, which are the natural results of a bold 


but uncultivated fancy, propriety has been defied | 
in a great variety of ways, and at perhaps all) 


periods and ages of art. To some of these it may 
be expedient that I should advert hereafter. 

Probably the most perfectly unobjectionable 
realization of the idea of a vertical support ; may 
be found in the Greek Doric shaft, where the deli- 
cately expressed flutings are in perfect harmony 
with the idea of an upright support, those vertical 
lines tending to fix the mind on the special pur- 
pose to which the shaft is applied, without scoring 
it so deeply as to suggest any idea of diminished 
strength. One of the principal charms of the 
clustered shaft, which characterizes Gothic art at 
its best period, consists, I apprehend, in the 
strongly-defined vertical lines so exactly harmo- 
nizing with the known purpose of the shaft ; 
although it certainly cannot be said to convey the 
idea of strength so emphatically as the Greek 
pillar. The bands, or horizontal interruptions, 
occurring at intervals in the length of these slen- 
der shafts, do not materially disturb the idea of 
verticality, for they are too unobtrusive to do so; 
but if we greatly multiply these bands in number, 
or materially increase their bulk, the sentiment cf 
the shaft is impaired, and the eye is at once 
offended by the seeming inutility, and even dis- 
cordance, of such interrupting bands. 

One of the earliest conceits introduced into 
Roman architecture, in its decadence, was the sub- 
stitution of spiral for straight lines of fluting; a 
change manifestly injurious to the effect of the 
pillar, and leading the way to a variety of kin- 
dred barbarisms; for it is in the nature of all 
error to propagate itself in other and varied 
forms. 

The spiral flutes and beads suggested the twist- 


ing of whole shafts, which are to be often found | 
in an early Medixval work, until at length the shaft | 


altogether lost its character of a vertical support, 
and we find them coupled, and intertwined, and 


knotted after a fashion more like ropes than cylin- | 


drical shafts of stone and marble. 


Raffaelle, in designing his immortal fresco of | 


the beautiful porch of the temple, incurred a grave 
responsibility in setting that example of spirally- 
twisted shafts, to be too readily followed by those 
who knew not how to distinguish between the re- 


quirements of the painter and those of the archi- | 


tect. Had the composition been scored and cut 
up by the vertical lines of a number of ordinary 
columns, the effect would necessarily have been 
unseemly, and the painter was therefore tempted 
to give to them undulating forms, which asso- 
ciated well enough with the accompanying figures. 
But it is worthy of note that this great master, 
when he worked as an architect, committed no 
such mistake as to give such unsubstantial forms 
to real stonework. On the contrary, the few build- 
ings with which he enriched our art are remark- 
able, even at that early period, for purity of form 
and propriety of design. : 

How heavy are the responsibilities of those on 
whom great genius has been conferred. Michel- 
angelo, by the capriccios which he permitted 
himself to indulge in when he designed the tomb 
of the Medici, was little aware that he was paving 
the way to that monstrous progeny of broken 
pediments, and other violations of propriety, which 
often defaced the architecture of later schools. 
So his matchless contemporary, Raffaelle, may, by 
having traced on the walls of the Vatican those 
graceful contortions, so pleasing tothe painter’s eye, 
but so little adapted to execution in real stone and 
marble, may, perhaps, be regarded as the real 
parent of those fantastic masses of bronze and 
stone which are severely censured in the Balda- 
chino of St. Peter’s, the porch of All Saints’ 
Church, at Oxford, and in a hundred other less 
distinguished localities. 

Certainly, commanding genius has its duties as 
well as its privileges: its faults become conse- 
crated by their association with so much acknow- 
ledged merit ; and an error is dangerously seduc- 
tive when it comes recommended to us by the 
sanction of a great name. 





the column (important as that subject certainly | capital at once betrays the impropriety of this 
is), were I to do more than shortly advert to the | application of a column. Whatever the style of 
curious and fantastic forms which it has, at} art, whether Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
various times, and in various countries, delighted | or Gothic, the capital invariably spreads itself out 
artists to impart to that feature. At Liege, we | to receive a burthen pressing on it perpendicularly ; 
have it whimsically assuming the likeness of a| the abacus in some shape is expressly adapted for 
gigantic baluster, an idea to which the quatro- | the reception of that burthen; and when the bur- 
centists of Italy had been also led by the loose | then is not there, the abacus becomes unmeaning 
rein which they were wont to give to their masonic | and superfluous. 
fancies. At the Pavian Certosa we shall some-; We must not do the injustice to early Classic 
times find their shafts divided into two distinct | art of supposing that we have any evidence of 
parts; the lower part straight and normal, the | such a misappropriation of a column in the best 
upper part degenerating into shapes fitted rather | times. The idea of setting up a monumental 
for confectionery than masonry. | column seems first to have occurred to the degene- 
Ivary, an architect of some merit, and greatly | rate sons of Roman art,—an art which invented 
employed in the work of Italy during the seven- | little, and seldom borrowed without some dis- 
teenth century, exaggerated the faults of the | figurement or deterioration. 
| quatro-centists, devised columns of which the| It may, indeed, be presumed that the practice 
upper part is twisted like that of his predecessors, | of erecting this fragmentary portion of a portico 
whilst the lower part is bulged out into the resem- | may have been justifiable in its origin, on the 
bl fa balust Y. d of its bei trophy—tl cena “ee 
ance of a baluster. | ground of i eing a trophy—the material evi- 
These curious inventions may be compared to| dence of the ruin of some hostile city; if so, 
the variations of a simple air in music ; sometimes , however, no such apology can be offered for the 
so erratic that you can hardly trace the parent | colossal pillars erected by the emperors. 
melody ; sometimes retaining much of the air, but | The obelisk, of much earlier times, and of more 
so overlaying it with extrinsic additions and deco- | Asiatic character, was in every respect more con- 
rations as to deprive it of all its original sim- | sistent with reason, and therefore with good taste. 
plicity, and even identity. | By narrowing upwards from a broad base, it con- 
Perhaps one of the most attractive variations | veys the idea of stability, and the simplicity of 
is that where the shaft is enriched by superficial | its form, whilst it — to secure - it an enduring 
foliage, some ivy or vine seeming to clasp the pil-| existence, is in itself one of the causes of its 
lar and to twine its tendrils round the ponderous | grandeur. Nor is such a form liable to the impu- 
pp Many such cases occur in the buildings | — of ry ing —_ like the “aeaay “ object 
of the Quatro-cento period ; and there is no deny- | transterred out of its proper place to act an un- 
ing their beauty, though we may question their | Suitable part. ; : : 
architectural propriety. During the Mediwval| It is true, that in adopting the obelisk as a 
period these sculpturesque shafts may often be | monument, we are perhaps not applying it strictly 
met with, as at Melrose Abbey, but in greater | ~ its “ee mek fi. ee Hp ery 
beauty and variety in Italy. These varieties may | it is said, figuratively designated them “ the 
all, perhaps, be regarded as the natural offspring | fingers of the sun,” for they were originally erected 
of the beautiful stems of candelabra, which abound | 48 the guomons of colossal dials ; the shadows from 
in classic art, and where the most exquisite delicacy | the lofty shaft pointing to the hours ranged in a 
of foliage was often indulged in without restraint, | gigantic circle upon the surrounding area. 
and of course without violation of any architec-; The obelisk, however, ultimately ceased to be 
tural propriety. To the period of renascent art,— = 2 — ee and i gg 
that period so original and so fertile (at least in, 20t when) became, like the Celtic monolith, a 
its earlier phases) in quaint and picturesque de- — Wer ger ere: nr — —" it seems, as 
vices,—we may attribute the introduction of ave said, admirably adapted. 
another curious irregularity in columnar archi-; With this example of fitness and propriety be- 





| tecture, namely, the building up of shafts in what | fore us, let us not resort to this erroneous use of 


are called rusticated blocks, sometimes alternately | the column. We have already had a satiety of 
cylindrical and square, sometimes vermiculated, | triumphal columns; there is scarcely a large town 
sometimes roughly hewn as from the quarry, | that does not own some specimen of this deplo- 
sometimes in alternate bands elaborately carved rable misapplication, to which the public taste 1s 
in an endless variety of ways. | only reconciled by the frequency and familiarity 
The love of simplicity and dignified good sense | of the vicious practice. F : 
‘which marked the earlier phases of Classic art | We will now turn to another instance of that 
are nowhere more conspicuous than in the design | @berration of taste which so easily misleads by 
of the Greek column: no trace of this anomalous | tempting men to forget the real use and purpose 
| treatment, to which I have been adverting, oceurs | Of an architectural feature. ae ; 
even in the later period of Classic art. A shaft, The abrupt, vertical termination of the sloping 
‘when not actually monolithic, which was always sides of a roof forms the pediment or gable. The 
/an object much sought after and highly prized, | shape is the result of a necessity. Its origin is 
was carefully constructed so as to convey an idea | 8 mple and manifest, and stands | im no need 
| of unity, and to bespeak its singleness of purpose,— | either of concealment or of qualification. Yet 
| that of vertical support. | there are, perhaps, few features in the use of 
| But when the original purity of design gave | which architects have so often testified & per- 
way to a love of novelty, builders thought of | verted taste, or have deviated so widely from 
| dividing the shaft into a multiplicity of parts, | good sense. 5 : 
| marking the horizontal bed-joints by deep chan- As usual, the earliest forms of pediments are 
| nelling,-—all tending to couvey the idea of a num- | the most honest, and, therefore, the most pleas- 
ber of small stones piled up on each other, in lieu| ing. With that simplicity of character which 
of the primitive idea of a unit or monolith. | distinguished Greek art, the early temple pre- 
| It is to this departure from the first intention, | sented the gable ends of its roof without the 
‘and forgetfulness of the original object of any slightest disguise; the pediment simply repre- 
| architectural feature, that may be traced most of senting—or rather, | should say, actually being, 
| the errors for which our art is often so deservedly | —a cross section of the roof. The same obvious 
| condemned. " | sense of propriety and fitness led the Greek archi- 
| Before quitting the subject of columns it is, tect to occupy the blank, triangular space, or 
[Bear-voets on me to take this occasion to express| tympanum, with sculpture, at once rendering 
my unqualified condemnation of the practice,| the undisguised end of his roof a source of 
however common, of converting a single, insulated, | beauty, and, by the nature of his sculpture, 
column into a monument. Neither the undoubted | giving to it an intrinsic moral value. 
classical origin of this form of monument, uor the| As art travelled westward and northward, the 





graceful proportions of the column itself, can be | original purpose of the pediment was still not 


regarded as any justification of this manifest 
misapplication and perversion of a great architec- 
tural feature. Even our silversmiths have ceased 
to make Corinthian candlesticks, although the 
solecism still lingers among some competitive 
candidates for monumental street architecture. 

By how much we may admire the true adapta- 
tion of a column, in form and proportion, to its 
purpose of supporting a vertical pressure, by so 
much are we bound to condemn it when we find it 
standing idle and useless, or with no duty but 
that of lifting up to a dangerous eminence, and 
beyond the reach of distinct vision, some vase or 
other insignificant object, or some statue of a bulk 
and weight utterly disproportioned to the shaft of 





go colossul a pedestal. The very form of the 





I should be dwelling too long on this subject of 


| disregarded, and no material change was effected 


by the Romans beyond giving the acclivity of 
the sides of the pediment greater steepness : 
and this was no caprice, and in no respect a 
departure from the primitive object of the form ; 
for the change of climate reasonably led to this 
change in the angle of the pediment. 

The decay, however, of Roman art is marked 
by the invention of the curred pediment, ap- 
plied at first, probably, only over small openings ; 
but afterwards more boldly adopted as a substi- 
tute for the original and natural gable end. 

It was at this period of the decline of art that 
we first find, as at Diocletian’s palace on the north 
coast of the Adriatic, and in the splendid, though 
barbarous architecture of Balbec, the example set 
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of broken pediments: a grievous departure from 
simplicity, which found too ready an acceptance in 
far later times. 

Nevertheless, in the succeeding period we still 
find but little inclination to abandon the ordinary 
form of pediments, of which so many noble ex- 
amples of better times were then still remaining, 
especially on the classic soil of Italy. 

The dates assigned to buildings of this dark 
age of our art are not safely to be relied on, but 
certainly the church of S. Ambrogio, at Milan, 
and of the Duomo at Murano near Venice, are 
very early Christian works, and we there find the 
antique Roman pediment almost in its pure form 
and legitimate application as the abrupt termi- 
nation of an ordinary roof. 

It was at a somewhat later time, at the com- 
mencement of the so-called Mediwval period, that 
a singular practice arose, especially in the north 
of Italy, of breaking up these pediments, or gables, 
and disturbing their original simplicity by exca- 





vating, as it were, the surface of the tympanum 
with a crowd of shallow, inaccessible, and entirely | 
supertiuous arcades. But the original type of the | 
classic pediment was afterwards still more com- 
pletely obliterated by the general suppression of | 
the horizontal cornice, or base line of the pedi- | 


ment. The increasing steepness of the pitch | 
at the same time caused a further departure from | 
the old type, due, no doubt, to the gradual ex- | 


tension of art towards the north. 

It was thus that by progressive steps the Gothic 
gable arose, on which the carver’s and the sculp- 
tor’s beauties were lavished with so free a hand, 
that it became one of the distinctive glories of 
Medieval architecture. 

Charmed by the graceful and aspiring form of 
this novel feature in our art, a passion for its use 
arose among church builders, which, as usual, led 
to excess, and to an indiscriminate application of 
it. Lofty gables arose which, regardless of their 
original purpose, had in truth no roof whatever 
behind them ; sometimes indeed with windows im- 
mediately behind them ; and they were carved, and 
traceried, and perforated, until they became the 
mere anatomies of gables—favourite themes, as it 
were, whereon the mason might disport and ex- 
ercise his fanciful and inventive genius; utterly 
setting at naught the fine-spun theories of those 
martinets in art who would insist on every form 
in architecture being applied to some special, use- 
ful purpose ;—a view which, from Vitruvius down 
to Pugin, teachers have urged on us far more 
diligently by their doctrine than by their practice. 

I should observe that these chef-d’eurres of 
masonry are of northern extraction, and occur 
rarely on the soil preoccupied by the ancient 
classic pediment. It is, indeed, curious to mark 
the pertinacity with which Medieval artists, when 
working on classic ground, adhered to the old 
style, or sought to amalgamate it with their own. 

The frescoes of even the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries are full of illustrations of this 
lingering, semi-classic feeling; nor are examples 
wanting of it in the buildings executed at that 
early period, Many examples might readily be 
cited, but I will name but one, namely,—the 
archiepiscopal throne in the church at Assissi, 
which bears every mark of being of the date of 
the earliest portion of that building. 

The Medieval gable in more northern climates 
appears to have reached a sort of climax of intri- 
cacy and decoration when its very existence be- 
came threatened hy the remarkable change in all 
the arts of design at the period of the revival of 
classic forms. Most of the features of classical 
architecture were then, in some modified form or 
other, re-introduced, and among them the pedi- 
ment. 

But the cold formality of the ancient gable was 
scarcely consistent with the exuberant genius of 
the quatro-centists: accordingly we find that 





and many other buildings which I might name, 
are picturesque vagaries, and admirable perhaps 
for the variety they introduce into the composi- 
tion, and as liberating architectural design for the 
rigidity of straight lines and sharp angles, but 
they must be admitted to be unjustifiable on any 
principle of sound criticism. Had they been in 
truth vertical sections of domes, there could have 
been nothing to say against them ; but as repre- 
senting the end of any ordinary pitched roof they 
are false and unmeaning. 

Much, therefore, as I admire and respect the art 
of the quatro-centists; much as I would wish to 
see its numerous beauties recognised, and its 
graceful inventions studied; I should be indeed 
sorry if the striving after new and unwonted 
forms and fanciful compositions, which is but too 
apparent in the present day, should lead to the 
reproduction of so great an anomaly as the 
circular pediment. 

The more careful study of ancient architecture 
soon led the quatro-centists to abandon this form 
of pediment except in small interior compositions, 
such as altar-pieces and tombs; and in the sub- 
ordinate parts of architecture, as the dressings of 
doors and windows; and the more accomplished 
architects brought their pediments generally 
down to the normal type. Ido not call to mind 
any example of these picturesque anomalies 
having been executed by Bramante,—certainly 
none by his nobler pupil, Raffaelle. 

But nowa new danger threatened the integrity 
of the pediment. In an unfortunate hour it 
occurred to some artists to break the continuity 
of the sloping sides of the pediment ; and, perhaps 
with a morbid anxiety to relax the severity of the 
angular pediment, they contrived that solecism in 
art which I have taken more than one occasion to 
point to with reprehension, namely, the truncated 
or broken pediment. 

Some early indications of this error occur before 
the sixteenth century; but to the best of my 
belief only in the works of fresco-painters. Iam 
aware of no realization in stone of the scroll- 
shaped pediment before the sixteenth century. 

It is, however, to no less an authority than 
Michelangelo (as I have already noticed in the 
present lecture) that we owe, if not the first prac- 
tical execution of the broken pediment, at all 
events the questionable honour of having been the 
means of bringing into favour that great architec- 
tural anomaly. It is certainly to his great 
example that we are indebted for a numerous 
progeny of most grotesque and absurd pediments; 
one of those departures from good sense which 
bring opprobrium on the architecture of the 
sixteenth century.* 








DESTRUCTION OF SCOTCH ANTIQUITIES. 


At a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, Professor Simpson, V.P., delivered 
the annual address ; and, in the course of it, urged 
the necessity of preventing, if possible, the further 
demolition of the antiquarian relics scattered over 
Scotland. Various human agencies have been long 
busy in the destruction and obliteration of our 
antiquarian earth and stone works. Atno period, 
said the Professor, has this process of demolition 
gone on in Scotland more rapidly and ruthlessly 
than during the last fifty or a hundred years, That 
tide of agricultural improvement which has passed 
over the country has, in its utilitarian course, 
swept away, sometimes inevitably, often most 
needlessly, the aggers and ditches of ancient 
camps, sepulchral barrows and mounds, stone 
circles and cairns, earth-raths, and various other 
objects of deep antiquarian interest. Our railways 
have proved among the greatest, as well as the 
latest, of the agents of destruction. In our island 
various cherished antiquities have been often most 
unnecessarily swept away in constructing those 





semicircular pediments became greatly in vogue 
among them, and were the source of much beauty 
and novelty, although irreconcileable with a strict 
adherence to reason, and to that fitness to its pur- 
pose which reason must ever suggest to us, and 
which seems to offer the best, if not the only safe, 
standard for the guidance of our judgment in 
matters of art. 

The classic pediment and the Gothic gable were 
not only apparently, but in strict reality (as we 
have already seen), the wall which terminated and 
closed up the extremity of the roof; but, at the 
stage to which architecture had reached at the 
time to which I am now adverting, this gable be- 
came rather an ornamental wall, built up for the 
roof to abut against in the best way it could ; and, 
therefore, it was not thought necessary to make it 
conformable with the slope of the roof. 


race-courses for the daily rush and career of the 
iron-horse. His rough and ponderous hoof, for 
example, has kicked down at one extremity of a 
railway connected with Edinburgh—marvellously 
and righteously to the subsequent dispeace of the 
whole city—that fine old specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture, the Trinity College Church ; while, at the 
other extremity of the same line, it battered into 
fragments the Old Castle of Berwick—a fort rich 
in martial and Border memories. Inthe construce 
tion of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway the 
line was driven with annihilating effect through 
the centre of the old and rich Roman station and 
the wall of Antoninus at Castlecary. In many 
parts of our country our old sepulchral cairns, 
hill-forts, castles, churches, and abbeys have been 
most thoughtlessly and reprehensibly allowed, by 
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The circular gables of the Chiesa de 8. Rocco, 


* To he continued, 


those that chanced to be proprietors of them for 
the time being, to be used as mere quarries of 
ready stones for the building of vi and 
houses, and for the construction of field-dykes and 
drains. Almost all the primeval stone-circles and 
cromlechs, which existed in the middle and southern 
districts of Scotland, have been cast down and 
removed, Among the most valuable of our ancient 
Scottish monuments are certainly our sculptured 
stones. Most of them, however, and some of them 
even in late times, have been sadly mutilated and 
destroyed, to a greater or less degree by human 
hands, and converted to the most base uses. In 
name of this society, and in the name of my fellow- 
countrymen generally, I here solemnly protest 
against the future perpetration of any more acts 
of useless and churlish Vandalism, in the needless 
destruction and removal ofourScottish antiquarian 
remains. 





SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 

Tue lady artists’ fifth exhibition, in the gallery 
of the New Water-colour Society, Pall-mall, com- 
prises 327 pictures and drawings, besides half a 
dozen pieces of sculpture, and shows a consider- 
able advance on former collections. It includes 
a considerable sprinkling of foreign works, which 
may be advantageous. It should be expressly 
stipulated, however, in such cases where the 
pictures are marked for sale, that they must be the 
property of the artist. The committee must avoid 
turning this exhibition into a picture-dealers’ 
show-room,—a system which is growing. 

Madlle. Rosa Bonheur, Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, 
Mrs. James Linnell, Miss M. Gillies, Miss Kate 
Swift, Miss G. Swift, and Mrs. Swift ; Mrs. Dundas 
Murray (who acts as secretary), Miss Stoddart, 
Miss Florence Peel, Madlle. Eudes de Guimard, 
Mrs. Lee Bredell, Mrs. Valentine Bartholomew, 
Miss Walter, Miss Rayner, Mrs. Backhouse, and 
Mrs. Higford Burr, contribute some admirable 
works, Miss Ellen Cole’s, 102, “The Nativity,” 
deserves a better place than it has. 

The committee have admitted a large vase of 
bronze and ivory by the Baron de Triqueti, and a 
Faun, inivory, by the same gentleman. We can 
see no reason why this departure from their 
foundation principle should be made. The exhi- 
bition purports to be that of the Society of Female 
Artists, and such it should remain. It is only in 
that aspect that it is at all likely to retain the 
sympathy of the public. 

We invite our readers to go, see, and,—buy. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday, February 1st, at the House in Conduit- 
street. 

Mr. A. W. Blomfield, vice-president, oecupied 
the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Messrs. Tarver, R. W. Hart 
(Camden-road-villas), and Mr. H. Thompson 
(Oxford-street), were, on ballot, elected members of 
the Association. 

Mr. Arthur Smith (honorary treasurer), read 
the following resolution, which had been agreed to 
by the Committee with reference to a communica- 
tion received from the Northern Architectural 
Association :— 

“That having received a communication, upon the 
question of an architectural alliance, from the Northern 
Architectural Association, the Committee consider it 
desirable that facilities should exist for communication 
with the various architectural bodies in the kingdom, to 
obtain their opinion, and, if need be, their co-operation, 
whenever such shall seem needful ; and the Committee are 
of opinion that each secretary of an architectural asso- 
ciation should obtain the addresses of the other secreta- 
ries, and forward to them from time to time any informa. 
tion of importance that may come into their possession.’’ 

On the motion of Mr. Blashill, seconded by Mr- 
G. B. New, the resolution was formally adopted, 
and a copy was directed to be sent to the Northern 
Architectural Association. 

A short discussion ensued with reference to the 
manner in which Mr. Tite’s prize of 5/. should be 
awarded to the class of design; but ultimately 
the consideration was adjourned to a future day, 
with the view of giving the president an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the hon. member 
for Bath. 

: Mr. Bunker then proceeded to make some prac- 
tical observations on “ foundations,” pointing out 
the distinction between natural and artificial, 
rock, gravel, loam, clay, made earths, wood, con- 
crete, piles, &c. He described the manner in 
which trenches should be dug, and footings laid, 
in order to meet the difficulties presented by shift- 
ing clays, landsprings, and other impediments. He 





recommended that a provision should be intro- 
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duced into contracts, that the trenches should be 
examined by the architect, and reported upon 
before the footings were laid. Wood he had 
always found to be bad, and consequently urged 
that planking should be avoided-as much as 
possible. He found that a concrete consisting of 
one part ground lime, five parts ballast, and one 
of sand, might be depended upon. 

Mr. Billings said that rock was not always the 
best foundation, as there was a flaggy formation 
of sandstone, which often proved treacherous. In 
cases where the foundation was wet or muddy, he 
recommended laying down large blocks of stone. 
This had been tried at the 





perfect success, 


station at New- | 3,386, and of deaths 2,236: of infants under five 
castle (which had been built in a refuse hole), with | yearsof age, 1,137 died : ofold age (50and upwards) 
97 died. It is lamentable in such statistics to 


done. Since 1856, when 3,508/. had been ex- 





The list of railway and other projects referred 


pended on street-levelling, paving, &c., upwards | to in the report is as follows :— 


of 16,0002. more have been expended ; 168 streets 


1, The Metropolitan Railway, extension to Finsbury- 


in all, of 19,372 yards in length, having been im-| ci-cis. 


proved at a cost of 19,606/. 


2. The Finsbury-circus Railway Station with ap- 


Considering the high rate of mortality in Pres- | proaches. 


ton (25 per 1,000) the death-rate during the past 
year is regarded as being favourable, especially in 
zymotic diseases, which indicate the relative sani- 
tary condition of a district. The total number of 
deaths during 1860 was 2,236; and taking the 
population at 86,400, this gives a mortality of 


The Eastern Counties and Finsbury Railway. 

The Metropolitan Railway Improvements. 

The East London Railway. 

The North London (Branch to City) Railway. 

The West-End and City Railway. 

The Charing-cross Railway, City Terminus. 

The Thames Embankment. 

10. The Concentration of Courts of Justice (acqui- 
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25.88 per 1,000. The total number of births was | *!tion of site). 








The total area scheduled for each of these pro- 


| jects is;—14 acres for the 1st; 204 for the 2nd; 11} 


for the 3rd; 34 for the 4th; 10% for the 5th; 5 


Mr. Blashill referred to the case of St. Paul’s | see how nature is subverted. Had 1,137 died of | (within the City) for the 6th: 4 (within the Cit 
Cathedral, the foundations of which were sup-| old age and 97 in infancy (we had almost said of (wi the 7th; ref Sage ath : 23 (vithin the Cite) 
porting so enormous a superstructure; and ob-| infancy,) the returns would have been a little for. 16 
served, that he understood the architect to have | more natural, and liker what the Creator evidently 


complained that the new system of metropolitan 


intended. But Preston is by no means notorious 


drainage was likely to drain the sand too dry from |in this respect, as our article on the sanitary 


the foundations. 


state of Sunderland must have but too clearly 


After some discussion, with respect to the merits | proved. * 


of various artificial foundations, 


The Times (which quoted our remarks on the 


The Chairman congratulated the meeting upon | infant mortality of Sunderland) sheds some light 
the practical character of the discussion, and re- | on one great cause of infant mortality in speaking 
minded his hearers that if a settlement were | of that of Coventry, which has so remarkably 
likely to take place, the great thing was to make | diminished during the local distress. “As women,” 


it uniform and harmonious. 


it observes, “could no longer go out to work, 


A letter was read from the president (Mr. | since work had ceased, they could stay at home 


Roger Smith), expressing his regret at being 
absent, and inclosing the diagram of an artificial | 
foundation (on piles), on a principle which he 
thought gave great strength and solidity. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to 
Mr. Bunker. 

The Chairman announced that the next subject | 
for the class of design was “a conservatory.” 











NARROW ESCAPE OF BLENHEIM | 
PALACE, 

A FIRE has destroyed the greater part of the | 
north-east wing of the outer quadrangle, includ- | 
ing what is called the Titian gallery, so named | 
from nine pictures painted on large pieces of'| 
leather, after the fashion of the hangings of the | 
Middle Ages, attributed to that master, which | 


and look after their children, and this natural 
superintendence saved more lives than famine 
destroyed.” Here is a moral which is worth some 
reflection. 


The Bury Post, in commenting on our remarks 
as to the infant mortality of Sunderland, says,— 
“By Price & Morgan’s tables, from experience 
sixty years ago, when the laws of birth were far 
less understood than they are at present, it appears 
that the probabilities of the duration of life, in a | 
kingdom at large, are that half the persons born | 
would be living at 21 years of age.” 

We consider, however, not so much what has | 
been, or even what is, as a general rule of proba- | 
bilities, but what ought to be, can be, and probably 
will be. Preventible causes are calculated on, in| 


causes not prevented. Jrainage is greatly | 


besides 13 of river-shore, for the 9th; and 16 
(four or five houses only in the City, besides 
Temple Bar, which is also scheduled), for the 
10th. 

The first scheme comprises an extension of the 
railway from Paddington to the proposed Smith- 
field Meat-Market, from the market to Finsbury- 
cireus. The second speaks for itself. The third 
comprises a branch line from the Eastern Coun- 
ties at Arundel-street, Bethnal-green ; and, run- 
ning beneath Bishopsgate-street at Norton Fol- 
gate, to the Metropolitan Railway, at the Circus 

tation, New Broad-street. The fourth includes 
a loop-line from the Metropolitan (underground) 
Railway, at Victoria-street, to Smithfield Market. 
The fifth comprises a railway line from New 
Broad-street to Irongate Wharf, with branches to 
the North-Western and Great Northern goods 
depdts, and to the Victoria Docks. The sixth 
comprises a line from Liverpool-street, City, to 
the North London Railway at Kingsland. Of the 
seventh we shall afterwardsspeak. Of the eighth 
we lately gave some account in the Buzlder, as 
also of the ninth and the tenth; and a separate 
account of the ninth, quoted from the Parlia- 
liamentary bill, which has just passed the Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders, elsewhere appears in 
our columns this week. 

The West-end and City Railway it is proposed 


| estimating all such probabilities, just simply as/ to commence at Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and to 


terminate at the proposed Smithfield Market, in 


are also burnt. The subjects of these pictures were, | diminishing such probabilities since sixty years| the City. After leaving the Circus, it proceeds 


the Loves of,—Mars and Venus, Cupid and Psyche, 
Apollo and Daphne, Pluto and Proserpine, Her- 
cules and Dejanira, Vulcan and Ceres, Bacchus 
and Ariadne, Jupiter, Juno, and Io, Neptune 
and Amphitrite. The only other painting de- 
stroyed is one by Peter Paul Rubens. The 
Rape of Proserpine, 8 feet 8 inches high, and 
2 feet 1 inch wide, a fine work. For this we 
grieve most. For the pictures on leather we care 
nothing : they were not by Titian, and to our mind 
had little beauty. Had the fire reached the other 
pictures there, the wonderful works of Rubens, | 
Raffaelle, and Carlo Dolci, to name no others, the | 
loss would have been irreparable. It is to be| 
hoped the most perfect precautions are adopted. 

In one of the recesses behind the leather hang- 
ings, the following inscription, it is said, has 
become apparent,— 

“These pictures were put up September 10, | 
1796, by G. Austin, jun., Clerk of Bladon—a) 
rogue—Josh. Ward, a member for fishing, . .. . 
Hubard, a deer, stealer. 

“Witt14M Hoa. . ., Stonesfield, a Poacher.” 





SANITARY STATE OF PRESTON. 

From the annual official report on the sewerage 
and drainage and the mortality of this borough, | 
prepared by Mr. John Newton, C.E., the borough 
engineer, and printed by the authorities, it 
appears that satisfactory progress is being made | 
with the drainage and sewerage. The most im- | 
portant sewerage-work done during the past year | 
has been the upper main-sewer, between Aqueduct- | 
street and the outlet into the Ribble, near the | 
Marsh-end. Cast-iron pipes, 44 feet in diameter, 
were used in lieu of brickwork under the Lancas- 
ter and Preston Canal. The following summary 
of sewer-work is given :— 





Yards. “a: 2 © 
Brick Sewers...c00.+ 1,059 ...scccesesece 2,021 4 8 
Iron Sewers ........ Micissivestacs “SE 17: 6 
Pipe Sewers ..... ose RGBS cccvcncscccees 861 12 2 








£3,129 14 4 
Estimated cost, 3,412 14 6 


Difference ..cccccssceees £283 0 2 


Total yards.... 2,919 








The sum of 39,5447. has now been expended on 


The probability of extending life as a general) 
rule to 100 years has been mooted: much more | 
ought the immense diminution of the mortality 
of infants to be regarded, not only as a possibility, 
but as a crying necessity. 





THE RAILWAY ORGANIZATION OF 
LONDON, 

Tr town telegraphing in the metropolis be com- | 
parable to the nervous organism and action of | 
the brain of the animal body, town traversing by 
railway tunnels and viaducts may, with equal pro- 
priety, be compared to the laying down of new! 
arteries and veins for the more rapid circulation of | 
its life’s blood. The capital is already in course | 
of organization by means of railway as well as of 
telegraph; and various railway projects to that end, 
besides those few already begun or authorized, are 
about to be brought before Parliament in the 
opening session. Of the whole a very interesting 
abstract is given by Mr. Haywood, the engineer 
and surveyor to the City Sewers Commission, in a 
report to their Improvement Committee, which 
has been printed in the usual form. 

From this report it appears that the total area 
of the metropolis scheduled by the different com- 
panies is no less than eighty-four acres; the thir- 
teen acres of river-bed on the north side, for the 
proposed embankment and railway between West- 
minster and Blackfriars, not being included. Of 
the eighty-four acres, some few are scheduled by 
more than one company; but in all the net area 
scheduled is seventy-two and half acres, of which 
twenty acres are public way, and no less than 
fifty-two and a half may be said to be acres of house 
property. About 160 public ways are to be appro- 
priated, stopped up, altered, or interfered with. 
Nevertheless, the whole of the projected lines are 
to be in tunnels, except the North London Rail- 
way Branch and the Charing-cross Railway, City 
Terminus Branch ; and the entire length of these, 
within the City, is to be carried on viaducts. 


* Although not at all affecting the accuracy of the 
statistics given of the frightful infant mortality of Sun- 
derland, we may here remark that, inadvertently, the 
total annual mortality (of all ages) in that borough, ap- 








the sewerage (32,346 yards done), and 10,337/. 
forms the estimate of sewerage-works yet to be 


pears as 22 per 100, instead of 22 per 1,000, in the article 


|ago, and they must be stil) further lessened. | by Coventry-street, Leicester-square, Cranbourne- 


street, Long-acre, and Great Queen-street, keep- 
ing entirely in the line of public way: at Great 
Queen-street it passes beneath property, and 
crosses beneath the public ways of Little Queen- 
street, Gate-street, &c., to Holborn: thence con- 
tinuing, along the line of public way, it enters 
the City at Holborn Bars (avoiding Middle-row), 
and proceeds along Holborn to Leather-lane: 
thence, turning slightly northward, it goes be- 
neath private property, passing under Hatton- 
garden, Ely-place, over Victoria-street, and thence, 
south of West-street, to the proposed new Mea 

Market. : 

Between Regent-circus and Union-court, Hol- 
born, this railway will be in a tunnel, none of 
the public ways enumerated being altered in 
level until it arrives at Union-court, Holborn, 
the surface of which will be raised 8 feet, and the 
railway will still pass beneath it: towards Field- 
lane the tunnel will terminate, and the railway 
will be carried over Field-lane and Victoria-street 
by a viadact: the latter thoroughfare will be 
spanned by a girder bridge 55 feet wide, and 
15 feet clear. 

The whole series of the projected schemes, as 
remarked by Mr. Haywood, are worthy of the 
closest consideration ; and the importance of some 
it is almost impossible to overrate. Their salient 
and most important feature is their convergence 
to the commercial centre, enabling a large portion 
of the metropolitan population, as well as those 
from the country, to enter and leave the City, or 
pass through it to either of the suburbs, with a 
certainty as to time and comfort to which they 
have long been unaccustomed, and to perform 
journeys speedily which the present state of 
the main thoroughfares is daily making more 
difficult and vexatious. Another important 
feature is the projected construction of ap- 
proaches. 

The existing plan of sewerage of a considerable 
portion of the City must be destroyed, and miles 
of sewers be reconstructed, but without charge 
to the ratepayers. 

The Improvement Committee are recommended 
by their engineer, in the meantime, to dissent from 
the whole, so as to obtain a locus standi for 
negotiation or opposition, should that ultimately 





referred to. 


be found requisite. 
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THE WHITE HORSE INN, EDINBURGH. 


AN ANCIENT HOSTELRY IN EDINBURGH. | THE DESIGNS FOR THE NEW CEMETERY 
THE WHITE HORSE INN. AT LIVERPOOL. 

Ovex generation wipes out another. Amongst; Tur Liverpool Burial Board held a special’ 
the objects on which the operation has been prac-| meeting on Tuesday last, for the purpose of 
tised are the ancient inns with which our ancestors | awarding the premiums to architects who had sub- 
were familiar, and which are in many casesassociated | mitted the best designs for the buildings required 
with notable events and persons. The old inns of! at the new cemetery, which the parish, as our 
London and Southwark, and of other cities and | readers know, are laying out at Anfield-park, 
towns of Great Britain, have for the most part} Walton. ‘Ihe architects were instructed to con- 
given way to hotels of larger though still confined | fine themselves to plans of structures which could 
dimensions; and these in their turn are about to| be erected ata total cost not exceeding 11,250/. 
be superseded by enormous establishments, replete |The prizes offered were 100/. for the first best 
with every luxurious contrivance, and affording | plan, 507. for the second best, and 30/. for the 
nightly accommodation to 500 or 600 persons. In| third. None of the plans sent in, however, appear 
London and Southwark, some of the buildings | to have met with the unqualified approval of the 
which were inns in Queen Elizabeth’s time still; Board; for the best designs submitted, the Board 
remain, little changed since the days when /| were assured could not be carried out for the sum 
Shakspeare’s plays were acted in the courtyards. | stated, whilst those which could be carried out 

Amongst the most remarkable examples of the | for that amount were declared to be unacceptable 
old inns which are to be found in Scotland is that | in point of design ; so that the Board found them- | 
shown in the engraving. Business has long departed | selves in a dilemma of having to award prizes to | 
from the quarter in which it stands, to the “New | architects who had not complied with the con- | 
Town,” where better accommodation is offered | ditions under which they were asked to compete, | 
than in the picturesque but ill-contrived portions | or to those whose plans they agreed possessed | 
of famed “ Auld Reekie.” Nevertheless the build- | no individual merit. In this difficulty the advice 
ing has attractions for wayfarers, and was visited| of a professional architect (Mr. Rhind, we 
lately even by the Empress of the French, who! believe) was sought as to the respective merits | 
showed her taste in seeking out scenes of interest. | of the competitors; and the law clerk was even | 

Tradition affirms that this building took its| asked to decide whether, if the board were of 
name from a celebrated white palfrey of Queen | opinion that none of the designs could be executed | 
Mary: of course, doubt is thrown on the legend.) for the amount of money stipulated, they were 
Be this as it may, it is clear that it was a place of} bound to award premiums at all. Mr. Harvey, 
resort in the days of Charles Stuart’s rebellion. | the law clerk, decided, however, in favour of the 
Sir Walter Scott, who well knew every nook of | architects; urging that the gentlemen who had 
the northern city, made it the quarters of Captain | sent in the plans most approved of might set up a 
Waverley during his brief sojourn in that capital. | case and call witnesses to prove that their designs 

The White Horse Inn, as it was called, forms a} could be executed for the amount to which they 
main feature in a small quadrangle near the foot j had been restricted. Though not unanimously 
of the Canongate. A broad flight of steps leads | adopting this view, it was deemed prudent to 
up to the building. This latter is peculiar| act upon it, and the board then proceeded to 
from the fashion of the roof, which, like) award the prizes to the competitors whose 
many of the houses in Belgium, has two win- | designs they most approved of. The first prize 
dows, one above the other, in the roof. These| was awarded to No. 3, marked “ Spe,” and 
windows afforded light to the travellers’ apart- | sent by Messrs. Charles Lucy and Charles Littler, 
ments. What would in London be called) of Holt Hill, Tranmere ; the second, to No. 5, 
the first-floor seems to have been arranged for | marked with a red circle within a black one, and 
dining and sitting rooms: the basement, with the forwarded by Mr. Walter Scott, of Birkenhead, 
circular arches, comprises stables—an arrange-| and Sweeting-street, Liverpool; and the third 
ment not very wholesome, but in accordance with | prize was given to No. 7, marked “Hiram,” and 
custom. In the reign of James I. an enactment | submitted by Mr. James Shipway, of Great Mal- 
was made “for the express encouragement of inn-| vern, These, we believe, were the designs con- 

keepers,” that all travellers in burgh towns are | sidered most meritorious by Mr. Rhind, though 
forbidden to lodge with their acquaintances or | that gentleman had at first thought that designs 
friends, or in any other quarters but in the esta-| No. 11 were preferable to No. 7; but he subse- 
blished inns; but with this exception,—“ Gif it be | quently expressed an opinion that though No. 11 | 
persones that leandis money, with them in com-| were perhaps the most attractive, No. 7 embraced 
panies, i.¢., gentlemen attended with a numerous | more points which would be useful to the com- 
retinue and lodged in the common hostellries.” | mittee. With respect to the award of the first 
Scenes which painters might make pictures of | and second prizes, the committee were unanimous; 
have presented themselves in this now neglected | but as regarded the third, they, like Mr. Rhind, 
spot. were divided in their opinion; but upon the v 
The Railway Hotel illustrated on the opposite | being taken, there on found to . majo 
page will serve as a contrast tothis old Scotchinn.' of four to two in favour of Mr. Shipway’s de- 











signs, and the third prize was accordingly awarded 
to that gentleman. 

It was suggested it would be desirable to pur- 
chase No, 11, if it could be obtained. 

It was resolved, that in returning the designs 
to the unsuccessful competitors, the thanks of 
the Board should be conveyed to them ; for many 
of their plans, Mr. Jackson observed, contained 
points of great excellence. 





HOTEL, MALVERN LINK. 

Tue hotel movement is spreading fast. The 
building we engrave is situate on the south side 
of the Quoist-hill, adjoining the Link station of 
the West Midland Railway, and commanding a 
grand view of the Malvern hills and of the richly- 
wooded valley of the Severn: it is designed for 
the accommodation of tourists and excursionists. 

The building is of red brick, with black brick 
interlacings,and Bath stone dressings. The lower 
floor contains a number of sitting-rooms opening 
to the lawn, which reaches to the railway platform: 
behind the sitting-rooms runs a spacious corridor, 
and this again is in communication with the 
waiters’ rooms, kitchens, and other extensive 
domestic offices. 

On the middle floor are suites of rooms and bed- 
rooms, also coffee-room, bar, and manager’s 
rooms, 

On the upper-floor is an assembly-room, with 
large promenade balcony ; and connected with it 
are ante-rooms and refreshment rooms. 

The slope of the ground is such that while the 
lower floor is level with the lawn, the middle floor 
is level with the public road, from which it is 
entered, and the upper floor is connected with the 
higher ground on the opposite side of the public 
road referred to, by a level bridge leading to the 
pleasure-garden, which is laid out in bowling- 
greens, archery lawn, and other luxuries for the 
behoof of excursionists, who, since the opening of 
the railway, have poured in from all parts of the 
country. 

This hotel is being erected for the Great Malvern 
Hotel Company, who are building their large 
hotel at Malvern (on the principle of the Great 
Western Hotel, Paddington), and for which build- 
ing designs were submitted in competition by 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, of London; Messrs. Medland 
& Maberley, of Gloucester; Mr. Shipway, of 
Malvern; Messrs. Murray & Jevons, and Mr. 
Elmslie, of the same place; when the designs of 
the last-named gentleman were selected, and are 
now being carried out under his superintendence. 

The contract for the building at Malvern Link 
is 5,850/., and is taken by Mr. W. Smart, builder, 
of Malvern. Mr. Henry Lucy is the clerk of 
works; and the ornamental gardens are being 
executed by Mr. Joshua Bowker, landscape- 
gardener, of Scarborough, whose contract is 7744. 

It is expected that the hotel and gardens will 
be opened this summer, 
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THE FOUR SISTERS; OR, SOME NOTES 
ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE FINE 
ARTS.* 


WE are all apt to embody our thoughts in illus- 
trations which are familiar to us. The traveller 
speaks of the journey of life: the sailor frames 
his hopes, in wishing you a fair wind and a sure 
haven. Thus, also, is the artist ready to clothe 
his thoughts in those illustrations with which his 
imagination is peopled. With the sculptor, hardly 
& passage occurs in poetry but calls upin his mind 
figures and groups to symbolize the sentiment. 
Thus, in considering the relation of the fine arts, 
is he apt to regard it as a real relationship. He 
sees before him a group of sisters. The sister- 
hood of the Muses is as old as Parnassus. It is 
thus we have been accustomed to view Architec- 
ture, Painting, and Sculpture; but I submit there 
is yet another sister which we may well introduce 
into the group, maybe of lesser stature, but still a 
sister—I mean the Muse of Ornament or Decora- 
tion. 

In regarding, indeed, the subject of the rela- 
tionship of the fine arts, I do not conceive we can 





that the general eye will be attracted ; especially 


| seems to breathe the perfume of its original ; the 


to the paintings, which in their art leave nothing 
to be supplied by the imagination. For this 
reason painting is ever the more immediately 
attractive of all the arts. Sculpture is more 
abstract. We may see the effect of this in any 
exhibition of the fine arts in any country. Paint- 
ings form the first attraction, sculpture comes 
next, then architecture, then the decorations. 

It is for sympathy that we all work. “No 
one,” says Dr. Johnson, “would write a book if he 
knew its leaves were at once to be scattered on the 
ocean ; and who would elaborate a picture, or with 
many a studied stroke hew the statue from the 
block, if the moment of completion were to be the 
signal of their destruction?” In all our art- 
works we seek for sympathy. This is the hope, 
the dream, the prize of our efforts: no marvel, 
therefore, that this shows itself in the aim and 
direction of our higher art-works, which use the 
form of man for their language. 

The landscape which puts before us the asso- 
ciations of our childhood, and the varied scenery 
of the changing seasons ; the pictured flower which 


do so justly without this introduction of the fourth | imaged storm or calm of ocean; and the cha- 
sister, and that more on an equality than we in| racteristics of animal life, of dogs and horses,— 
this country are wont to do; and if at first sight! man’s humble, but useful companions,—are not 
this may appear somewhat of an innovation, yet I| included, but rather invited and welcomed by 
trust it will not be set down as a presumptuous | this view of sympathy ; under such attitudes, how- 
one. It is in truth, I fancy, but a piece of justice ; | ever, as are most adapted to interest us. Still, 


for Decoration, as an art, is not unfrequently | 
slighted, even by those who may most miss the | 
completeness only to be gained by her presence. 

In duly considering the department of Decora- 
tion, it presents itself in a twofold shape : first, as | 
that union of fanciful, natural, and conventional 
forms and objects and colours, more addressed to 
please the eye than to convey any striking senti- 
ment, and which is subsidiary to architecture, 
painting, and sculpture ; and, secondly, that large 
decorative quality without which nothing can be 
quite good in painting and sculpture, and assuredly 
not in architecture. Viewed in the former of these 
aspects, the decorative Muse seems somewhat of a 
handmaid to her statelier sisters: in the latter, 
she seems almost their superior, binding them | 
together in a union which forms their greatest 
strength. 

Thus, then, in regarding in our mind’s eye the 
sisterhood of the Fine Arts, we imagine a classic 
group of three maidens, tall and beautiful, in atti- 
tudes of noble grace, and yet bound together, bya 
younger sister, with a wreath of flowers, like a 
Psyche entwining a group of draped Graces. Like 
a younger sister, and of lesser stature, she seems to 
tend them alternately; assisting now one, now the 
other; but none the less binding is the festoon 
with which she unites them because it is one of 
flowers. 

To repeat,—Decoration, when viewed by her- 
self, is not so lofty as either Painting, Sculpture, 
or Architecture. She is comparatively a child, 
fanciful, erratic, chasing butterflies, blowing 
bubbles, doing many things which her elder sisters 
would scarcely stoop to do, and would hardly be 
forgiven if they attempted. She makes all sorts 
of capricious combinations out of the different 
kingdoms of Nature; waves off figures into 
scrolls and foliages; and plays with colours like a 
kaleidoscope. But in another point of view she 
is the bond of union of the whole family. In 
this aspect she is at least as lofty as any member 
of it; because, without an appreciation of decora- 
tion in its highest sense, Architecture, Painting, 
and Sculpture cannot be truly combined. It is 
thus that the playful, yet powerful, Muse of Deco- 
ration appears in her highest phase. It was thus 
that she appeared in the Parthenon, and in the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

It is with this preamble that I introduce these 
few notes on the relationship of the fine arts—on 
their family likeness and individual diversities. 
These notes will be found more to invite attention 
than to attempt to dogmatize, which is very far 
indeed from my desire. 

We must all see that the fine arts address us 
through our sympathies. Some, however, are 
more direct in this than others. Of these, are 
painting and sculpture of the human form, for 
they represent our race. Pope’s well-known adage 
applies to this study; and painting and sculpture 
of the human form will always possess a more 
direct appeal to our feelings than any other 
branch of the fine arts. We may remark this in 
a building. No matter how admirable its struc- 
ture and decoration ; yet, if it possess also paint- 
ings and sculpture of equal excellence, it is to them 





* Read by Mr. John Bell, at the Architectural Maseum, 


on the other hand, the mode in which we appre- 
ciate these leads up again to the recognition of 
the highest efforts of the fine arts, those which | 
represent our own kind, not only in its grosser | 
contours, but in that expression which breathes | 
the essence of our more spiritual nature. 

Thus is it, in its movements amid the variety of 
surrounding nature, that the sympathetic key of 
art is at once responded to. It is the note start- | 
ing from the human lips, which, ringing out 
amid the swell of instrumental music, shrills us | 
more than all the billowy sounds beside. It is 
the voice in the storm that we catch with breath- 
less interest, the footstep in the sand on which 
our gaze is riveted,—the human form which steps 
out amid the works of Creation, and calls them all | 
by name. 

It is in this respect that the arts of painting | 
and sculpture possess their superior force. It is | 
in their power in the direct representation of our | 
kind that resides the immediate hold they have 
of our interest and sympathy. Nor can any form 
of mere architecture or decoration attract so at | 
once, as the record of features which beam with | 
intelligence, or the form which is the possessor | 
and agent of that intelligence. In this walk of | 
human representation these arts are directly of | 
man, and speak to man face to face. With them, | 
in this respect, architecture and decoration can 
by no means compete, which deal with parts of | 
nature, animate or inanimate, which have less hold | 
on our feelings; and thus, of the four arts, un- 
doubtedly painting and sculpture possess the 
more direct and shorter roads to our sympathy. 

It would thus seem, by this argument, that the 
pre-eminence rests with painting and sculpture 
over the other two arts. Like, however, the gold | 
and silver shield of the disputants, the truth also 
has its two sides, each polished like a mirror, and 
reflecting many things each way. Among these | 
we will turn at least to one which we may see on | 
the other side. While we have thus favourably 
regarded painting and sculpture, let us not omit 
to remember that, immediately as they speak to 
our mental sympathies, yet they are of no actual 
direct corporeal use. We could live without 
painting and sculpture, but civilized man cannot 
live without architecture of some sort. And let 
us not underrate this consideration. The whole 
resolution in philosophy, which we are so proud to 
attribute in great part to our great countrymen 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, was based upon 
making that study useful, and of direct service to 
man ; and assuredly the arts are not above science. 
Architecture is an indispensable art: it is so 
directly useful. Painting and sculpture may be : 
architecture must be. When the abuses of 
heathen worship, with their sculptured and 
painted gods, were banished before the light of the 
Gospel, the fine arts then partook, justly, perhaps, 
of the odium of the service of which they had 
been so long the handmaids. Painting and 
sculpture were awhile in disgrace, and lost the 
world’s sympathy : architecture, like her sisters, 
had pandered to Pagan worship, and had built its 
temples for ages. But she was not overwhelmed 
by this obloquy, like her sisters. She was too 
strong to go down before it. The world could not 
do with her, and so her power survived almost 
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deed, arose, even amid the morning twilight 

ages,—that of Byzantium: that of our own early 

church-architecture was continuous; and, more- 

over, after the lapse of some centuries held out a 

helping hand to her sisters. She led them out of 
their captivity, where, like the daughters of 
Israel in Babylon, they had hung up their harps 
and mourned; after a while interceded with the 
world for their forgiveness; and by degrees re- 

stored them to their high places. And she had 

the power to do this; because, in her nature, she is 

essential to us,and the world cannot do without her. 

Herein lies a great force and stability in her, on 

which a number of other forces are founded. We 

must have structures; and, even as early records 

show, we must have them of various kinds. They 

should fulfil each purpose fitly: they thus become 
impressive and expressive in various ways. We 
may as well have them beautiful. It is at this 
point that architecture becomes a fine art: before 
it was only a useful art. Yet have its most refined 
beauties the invaluable advantage of the substan- 
tial basis of the useful. It is on this solid founda- 
tion that this art rests. Loftily, airily, gracefully, 
and grandly as it may expand, and tower into the 
beautiful and sublime, yet does its firm foot still 
rest on the work of direct utility. This is a vast 
advantage, which, in these practical days espe- 

cially, more than counterbalances the more direct 
appeal to our mind possessed by painting and 
sculpture. Painting and sculpture rest on our 
sympathies—architecture greatly on our wants. 
Our sympathies may be in abeyance—our wants 
never. For their higher aspiration the three arts 
may tower together, but architecture is the base of 
the pyramid. 

But the fourth sister now claims our attention. 
In regarding her we must not forget her twofold 
character. In her smaller province, Decoration, 
we may perceive, arises directly and chiefly from 
Architecture. Ornament, so to speak, is the im- 
mediate parasite of Architecture. It is the lichen 
that rises from it,—a natural growth ; the ivy or 
honeysuckle that clings to its pillared trunk; the 
mistletoe which buds out amid its branches. The 
earliest and crudest selection of Architectural 
forms has in it the seeds of decoration. The 


|column of wood sprouts into leaves at the top: 


the finials become fruit and flowers: the bundle of 
upright seeds is rudely simulated in stems ; and 
the capital magnifies the head of the papyrus, 
lotus, or acanthus. No nation has been so im- 
pregnant of art that the simplest forms of natural 
structure have not very soon suggested to them 
surface ornament ; and that commenced, Decora- 
tion is born. Then begins its existence,—first in 
a kind of crystallization from points over the sur- 
face, and then in a more vital action. Sometimes 
it runs over the whole work in the more florid 
styles, as in some of those of the Indians and 
Moors: at others, it only creeps out here and 
there, as in Grecian and some simple Gothic styles ; 
lipping over a moulding, bursting out into growth 
in capitals and finials, and grasping the union of 
arches with knots of stems and leaves. Compact 
to Architecture is its first life; but its seeds fall 
about, and are wafted, on their light plumage, 
hither and thither, on pavements, walls, draperies, 
furniture, and all the adjuncts of our habitations. 

True it is, however, that there is another start- 
ing point of ornament—that of personal decora- 
tion—which is so strong a natural passion that 
the savage will often have decorations even before 
he has clothes. Paintings on the human skin 
itself, as with our rude forefathers, thence called 
by the Romans Picti, on these isles, are among 
the earliest examples of surface ornament; as 
bright feathers in the hair and festoons of teeth 
and shells are among the earliest decorations of 
uncultured man. Thus from his own person does 
the ornament of the savage extend to all his 
cherished implements. His bow, his quiver, and 
his club partake of them : his paddle and his canoe 
receive the like embellishments. The latter may 
be called his moving habitation ; and thus decora- 
tion returns to architecture. 

On the doorposts and pillars, and along the 
cornices of these habitations, we soon see surface- 
ornament appear; and then grotesque heads of 
human beings as household gods, &c. The rude 
hut of the New Zealanders, of the Society and 
Friendly Isles, as pictured in Captain Cook’s and 
other voyages, presented, when first discovered, 
this early kind of decoration. The temples of 
central America, as described by Stevens, and 
drawn by Cutherwood, afford examples of the same 
early stage of decoration. Even at the present 
time, Chinese architectural decoration has not 
advanced much beyond this type. Celtic and 
Scandinavian ornament is of a similar character. 





without an interval. One of her finest styles, in- 





Indeed, this early style, which is greatly serpen- 
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tine and lacertine, or made up of serpent and 
lizard forms, with the occasional introduction of 
grotesque heads and foliage, has probably been 
much the same in all countries. With no nation 
did art spring, like Minerva, of fall growth from 
the head of her parent; but was the offspring of 
long travail. The saying, that “ Art is long and 
life is short,” may be applied to the art and life of 
a nation as well as of an individual. 

We see, however, that, although decoration is 
the close companion of architecture, it is not in 
this respect alone that she possesses our regard. 
To decorate in some way or other is one of the 
first things that man has ever done in his leisure 
moments. Nature herself is decorated everywhere, 
and everywhere our eyes, unassisted, fail to show 
us this: take up the microscope and it is soon 
demonstrated. Man’s decoration soon arrives at 
its limit. The most minutely-finished goldsmith’s 
works, under the microscope, become rude and in- 
complete: under the same test the most delicate 
lace becomes a coarse and uneven net. But nature 
is a far more complete workwoman. Submitted 
to the same scrutiny, any scrap taken haphazard 
of her manufacture—leaf or flower, shows in itself 
a world of subtile and perfected detail. In nature 
we meet with decoration in the most unexpected 
places. The snow that flutters down to the earth 
affords, under the microscope, the most startlingly 
regular and charming arrangements of crystallized 
decoration, Some years ago a number of these, 
excellently drawn by Mrs. Glaisher, were figured 
in the Art-Journal. Even sections of the stems 
of plants and of their seed vessels and flowers 
present occasionally most decorative forms, as 
has been admirably illustrated by Mr. Dresser. 
More simply, the village child well knows 
the natural likeness of the oak, which is seen 
on cutting across the stalk of the common fern 
or brake, in the centre of which tradition and 
fancy picture King Charles; and these latent 
mines of ornamental forms are without end. 
Nature has been said to work by mathematics: 
she may be well said also to work decoration. 
Doubtless the two qualities are closely connected : 
at least they meet us together atevery turn. If deco- 
ration then is so universal in nature, it does not be- 
come us to slight it in art. Yet it is not unfrequently 
slighted, even in those quarters where you would 
least expect it. For example: Few things of the 
kind, perhaps, are more difficult than to induce a 
committee of gentlemen, interested in the erec- 
tion of a statue, to accept for it a duly decorated 
pedestal. The advantages of the union of sculp- 
ture and decoration, in such works, are visible 
throughout great part of the Continent ; and even 
here, in the centre of London, in the example of 
the picturesque pedestal of King Charles, at 
Charing-cross; and yet, from an incomplete idea 
of simplicity, most of our statues stand on crude 
granite posts. It is extremely difficult, on such 
occasions, to impress sufficiently, that just sim- 
plicity consists in unity, not in baldness and 
crudeness. 

It is such public deficiencies as these that may 
be acknowledged to call for a more polite regard 
for the fourth sister of the fine arte. I do not 
desire to overrate her mission and powers; but I 
do claim for her a higher status and more atten- 
tion than she is in the habit of receiving in this 
country. 

In one point of view, as I have said, deco- 
ration is subservient to the other fine arts: in 
the other it regulates them all. As merely deco- 
ration, it is not a substantive, but an adjective. 
It does not stand alone. It embraces the other 
Muses. It is not a thing of itself: it decorates 
something else: it is aun adjective. On the other 


tional,—if not in detail, yet inarrangement. The 
painter represents trees and flowers as they grow: 
the decorator arranges a branch of foliage ina 
given line, and hangs his flowers in festoons. A 
similar conventionality, or regular modification 
from nature, distinguishes architecture. Deriving 
her styles evidently from natural objects; yet suc- 
cessful architecture is never the direct imitation 
of nature. The arch of heaven may have sug- 
gested the dome; but the architect does not 
decorate it with the sun or moon, or portray a 
storm or sunset in it; but erects it with construc- 
tive embellishments of treatment which are with- 
out reference to the original type. The inter- 
lacings of a Gothic roof may have been suggested 
by the frontage of an avenue, and the pendentive 
ceilings of Alhambresque halls from the stalactite 
vaults of caves, cool and pleasant in a burning 
clime; yet are these natural types convention- 
alized in execution, or they were not satisfactory. 
Even in the structures made by the lower animals, 
we do not witness the direct imitation of nature. 
The nest of the bird, the waxen palace of the 
bee, the lofty edifices of the African architect, 
which last vastly exceed,'in proportion to their 
artificers, any works of man, are none of them 
direct imitators of anything else in nature, but 
are per se, or of themselves. Birds, quadrupeds, and 
even fishes,—many of them make, more or less, 


retreats of the finches; the plastered house of 


sculpture. 

But here, again, let us cast a glance on the 
other side of the shield; which, in counterpoise, 
fairly affords this reflection; namely, that from 
these premises it may be well held that architec- 
ture is so essential, and decoration so universally 
delightful, that they, per force, spread even beyond 
the domain of man, which is the sole region of 
painting and sculpture; that architecture has a 
base far wider than merely our wants and desires ; 
and decoration possesses a vastly more extended 
appreciation than rests alone with us.* 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Aldford (Cheshire).—The old parish church of 
Aldford is shortly to be razed, and a new church 
built from designs by Mr. Paley, of Lancaster, 
architect. The new edifice will be erected at the 
sole expense of the Marquis of Westminster, on a 
site adjacent to the present church, and which 
will allow the ground on which it stands to be 


added to the churchyard, which required to be 


enlarged. 
Hereford.— Measures are being taken to provide 
a general cemetery for this city and neighbour- 





hand, a painting, a piece of sculpture, or a struc- 
ture, is a noun-substantive,—a thing of itself. 

Not so decoration. Decoration clings : it needs 
support. It follows: it does not lead the way. It 
enhances: it does not originate. This is its re- 
stricted province. In its higher phase it regulates 
the whole of the other arts, binds them together, 
and completes them as they can be completed by 
no other means. 

Advantageously as the sisters may all be seen 
together, uniting in practice as well as kindred in 
appearance ; yet each has its individuality. Strong 
as the family likeness may be, still we may ob- 
serve especial resemblance between some more 
than others, as we do in families. Thus we may 
remark that painting and sculpture seem much to 
group together, and architecture and decoration 
to have a similar affinity and disposition. We may 
notice one of the most striking of these points. 

Painting and sculpture both seem to represent the 
works of the Creator: neither architecture nor 
decoration has directly this object. Decoration, 
to be thorough, must ever be, more or less, conven- 


hood. It is proposed, according to the local Times, 
to form a company for that purpose, with a capital 
of 5,000/. in 5/. shares.; and nearly 2,000/. have 
already been subscribed in a few days. 
Bristol.—A new church, dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholomew, and erected as a chapel-of-ease for the 
large and populous parish of St. James, has been 
consecrated. The edifice has been erected ona 
piece of ground situate between Union-street and 
Little James’s-back, from the designs of Mr. T. S. 
Pope, of the firm of Messrs. Pope & Bindon, and 
isin the Early Decorated style. It consists of a 
nave, chancel, chancel aisle, harmonium gallery, 
and two other large galleries, with two vestries, 
&c. The area of the building has been fitted to 
seat about 250 persons, and there is also sitting 
accommodation in the chancel and chancel aisles, 
the whole of the seats being of stained deal, open 
and uniform. The larger of the two galleries will 
afford accommodation for 150 children, and the 
smaller one will seat about 130 adults. The build- 











* To be continued. 


ing is lighted from the roof, which is formed with 
trusses, filled in with tracery, and plastered be- 
tween the rafters ; the wood-work being stained 
and varnished. Midway up the roof, at the sides, 
are two rows of windows, similar to clerestories, 
The carvings, executed in stone by Mr. White, are 
in natural foliage of different kinds. The east 
window is of stained glass, and was presented b 
Mr. Hall, of Broadmead, who also gave the whole 
of the glass requisite in the erection of the church, 
The window represents the foliage of the vine, 
with texts of Scripture intertwined. The church 
is built of Pennant stone, with freestone dressings, 
the extreme length of the edifice being 106 feet ; 
and its breadth 30 feet: it is 45 feet high at the 
centre of the roof, and 25 feet at the sides. The 
pg: are about 22 feet deep. The front in 
ittle James’s-back consists of a porch, with 
turret, containing a staircase leading to the galle- 
ries, and with spire over it; two arcades of win- 
dows throwing light into the galleries, and the 
gable surmounted by a carved cross. The windows 
throughout are traceriedy with shafts and carved 
capitals. The tradesmen engaged upon the work 
were :—Davis, contractor for the mason’s work ; 
Bennett, for the carpenter’s work; Edbrooke, 
smith’s work; Tuckey, plumber’s work; Hill, 
plasterer’s work ; Gay, glazier’s work. 
Bedminster.—St. Luke’s church has been con- 





| 





houses for themselves; and the bower bird not secrated. The edifice is situate on the New Cat, 
only constructs his bower of twigs, but also | about half-way between the Bath and Bedminster 
decorates it with all the bright finery he can col- | bridges. The architect is Mr. Norton, of London. 
lect to feast the eye of his lady mate, as you may The building is calculated to contain sittings for 
see in the Zoological Gardens. He isa decorator 1,200, upwards of one-half free, and the total cost 
as well as an architect. The architecture of birds, | of erection will be nearly 7,000/. The building 
indeed, is very various. There are the cave- | comprises a nave, with north and south aisles, each 
temples of the sand martin, and of the little owl 107 feet long, and 25 feet 6 inches and 16 feet 
of the prairies ; the stucco palaces of the swallow | wide respectively. The nave is separated from 
and house martin; the exquisite and refined the aisles by arcades of six arches on the north 


and tive on the south side. Eastward of the nave 


the thrush, and warm and cosy abodes of the | *** chi» el 27 feet long by 20 feet wide, with a 
wren and bottletit. Then come some which build | polyguuai apsidal end forming the sanctuary. The 
more open domiciles, as the hawk, heron, rook, tradesmen employed in the erection of the church 
and wood-pigeon, &c. Indeed, in bird architec- | have been Messrs, J. N. Brown ; Singer, of Frome; 
ture, there may be said to exist as many styles as | Liewellin; Haden, of Trowbridge ; E. and T. Bird; 
among ourselves ; not, however, probably, so mueh | and Naylor, Vickers, & Co. 

a subject of discussion; but none of these are 
direct imitations of nature; nor do they include | the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot), which has 
the painting and sculpture of living forms, which | for some time past been in a state of neglect and 
arts, indeed, appear reserved for man alone. The | want of repair, has just been in part restored, 
phrase may follow, then, that instinct will build | according to the Staffordshire Advertiser. The 
and decorate, but reason is required to paint and | 


Alton.—The parish church at Alton (a seat of 


church was built in the twelfth century, but it was 
rebuilt about thirty years ago, when some of the 
most striking of its architectural features were 
lost. ‘The accumulated whitewash and plaster of 
centuries has been scraped from a row of Norman 
arches, a part of the old church which now forms 
an interesting object in the nave. An Early Pointed 
arch, which was built up and hidden by the west 
gallery, and the existence of which was almost un- 
suspected, has been thrown open by taking down 
the gallery, and now connects the tower with the 
body of the church. 

Whittlesey.—The principal works comprised in 
Mr. Scott’s plans for the restoration of St. Mary’s 
Church, which have been adopted by the sub- 
scribers, are—the removal of the organ, and throw- 
ing open the arch at the west end, re-glazing all 
the windows with cathedral glass, placing new 
doors throughout the building, and re-seating the 
whole of the church with seats of the usual modern 
form, made of pitch-pine, at an estimated cost of 
1,400/. ; the warming of the church by Holden’s 
system, and gas-fittings for the whole of the inte- 
rior, at a cost of 300/.; the repair of the south 
choir aisle, at an estimated cost of 180/.; the re- 
leading of the roof of the nave, new parapets to 
the clerestory, repairs of the lead works on the 
other roofs, and the drainage and underpinning of 
the walls throughout, at an estimated cost of 1507. 
The subscriptions already amount to 1,130/. 

Bridge.—The village of Bridge has lately had 
its parish church restored, by the liberality of 
Mrs. Gregory, of Bridge-hill. The architect was 
Mr. Scott, and everything has been completed by 
Mr. G. Lancefield, of Canterbury, builder. The 
church, according to the description of it in the 
South-Eastern Gazette, is built of flint and Caen 
stone. The tower and spire were first completed, 
and then the body of the church. The windows 
are of painted glass. The font is of Cornish 
serpentine marble. The pulpit and desk are of 
carved oak. The chancel aisle and communion 
floor are paved with Minton’s tiles, 

Wigginton (Yorkshire). — The new church 
which has been built at Wigginton, near York, 
has been opened for divine service. It is a plain 
structure, devoid of ornamentation, and erected, 
comparatively speaking, at a small cost, only 700/. 
having been expended in the building of the edifice, 
which stands upon the site of the old fabric, 
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Messrs. J. B. and W. Atkinson, of York, were the 
architects, and the undermentioned York trades- 
men were the contractors: masonry, Messrs. Bow- 
man & Co.; carpenter and joiners’ work, Mr. 
Isaac Webster; plastering, Messrs. Croft and 
Braithwaite; paintihg, Mr. T. Mason; plumbing 
and glazing, Mr. J. R. Humphries; slating, Mr. 
H. Sanderson ; heating apparatus, Mr. J. Fryer. 
The edifice, according to the York Herald, is in 
the Early English style of architecture. The walls 
are of Bradford sets, with dressings of Whitby 
stone, and the roof is high pitched and open tim- 


THE BUILDER. 
finished. The style is Italian. The walls are of 
Ballynocken granite. The cost will be about 
1,0007. It is contemplated to remove the present 
screen wall in front of the building. Mr. M‘Curdy 
is the architect; Mr. Fetherstone, the builder. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland 
are about to enlarge the church of Ashfield, co. 
Cavan, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Welland & Gillespie, architects to the Board. 

The new (R.C.) Church of St. Saviour, Lower 
Dowinick-street, Dublin, was opened on the 15th 
of January. The total length of the church is 





bered. The church consists of a nave, 45 feet long 
by 21 feet 6 inches broad, and a chancel, the 
length of which is 20 feet by 14 feet in breadth. 
Upon the south side of the chancel stands a 
small vestry, 8 feet square, and on the north side 
of the nave is erected the porch. At the west end 
of the structure isa bell turret in which are placed 
the two bells that were used in the old church. 
The east window is of three lights, and at the 
west end are two single-light windows. In the 
south wall are inserted four windows, one having 
two lights, and the other three being a single light 
each. On the opposite side, in the north wall, is 
a double-lighted window and two others, possess- 
ing a single light each. The windows have tre- 
foil heads, and are filled in with cathedral glass, 


and ornamented with a coloured bordering. The} sages between the seats are laid with Minton’s | 
pewing of the church is of deal, the seats being | encaustic tiling. The total cost of the building is | 


open, and stained and varnished in imitation of 


181 feet ; breadth, 72 feet; the height, from the 
floor to the ridge, 80 feet. The altar is of Caen 
stone, richly carved. The side facing the nave 
consists of seven niches, forming an arcade. A 
sculptured figure stands in each niche. The 
reredos consists of an arcade of six arches, resting 
on marble shafts. The arches are covered with 
|crocketed gables, and the spandrils over the 
arches are filled in with medallion heads of saints. 
The eastern windows of apse are filled in with 
stained glass. The ceiling is panelled and gilded, 
each panel containing a medallion representing 
| various symbolical characters. The roof of nave 
jis panelled, and is semi-octagonal on section. 
There are eighteen full-sized figures of saints, 





London, Chatham, and Dover railway are authorized to 
construct to Farringdon-street ; there communicating 
with other railways having terminal stations in the City ; 
and power is to be given to such railways to contribute. 
The work is proposed to be completed in five years. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. 


AT the usual meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, held Friday, Feb. 1st, Mr. J. Thwaites 
in the chair, Mr. Bazalgette presented a report on 
the progress of the Main Drainage works, from 
which it appeared that the contract with Messrs. 
Brassey & Co. for the Middle-level sewer was not 
signed, but those gentlemen were making arrange- 
ments for the supply of materials. The Northern 
Outfall sewer is marked out, and nearly fenced 
from end to end, and the contractor had received 
instruction to commence the work on Monday. 
On the south side of the river the Southern High- 
level sewer is now in progress at four different 
places, three on the main line, and one on the 
Dulwich or Effra branch. The value of the work 
done was about 60,000/., and the total length 


| completed, 3} miles. The Southern Outfall sewer 


works progressed in a satisfactory manner. The 
tunnel under Woolwich was about one mile in 





| forming the corbels of the main ribs. The pas- 


about 18,0007. Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy was the 





length, and varied from 45 feet to 75 feet in 
depth. The value of the work done was about 
90,0007. The works for the Low-level sewer under 


|the Surrey Consumers’ Gas Cowpany’s property 


oak, and the timbers of the roof being coloured to | architect; and Messrs. W. H. Beardwood & Son | progress satisfactorily. The total value of the 


correspond. The flooring of the church consists 
of plain flags, but within the communion-rails a 
little decoration has been introduced, the floor 
being paved with red, black, and buff tiles. A 
considerable quantity of the stone of the old 


| were the contractors. 

| A new (R.C.) church is about to be erected in 
| Shop-street, Drogheda, for the Augustinian fathers. 
| The building will consist of nave, chancel, side 
aisles, tower, and sacristy. The total length will 


Main Drainage works now completed was estimated 
at about 340,0007. 


THE SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT. 


| A report was brought up from the committee 


church has been rendered useful. It has been | be 150 feet. The roof is to be open-timbered, and | on the Covent-garden Approach, &c., recommend- 
chipped and dressed, and made available in form- | stained and varnished. The church will be lighted | ing that the salary of Mr. Marrable, superintend- 
ing the foundation of the new fabric. The new) by seven lancet windows over the principal| ing architect, be 1,200/., instead of 800/. per 
structure can seat upwards of 100 adults and 40 entrance, within a dripstone forming a single | annum, but was referred back to the committee, 


children. 





BURY CORN EXCHANGE COMPETITION, 

Tue town council have selected the design by 

Messrs. Ellis & Woodard, as the most practicable, 
but requiring alterations. 





GRIMSBY TOWNHALL COMPETITION. 

WE are informed that the designs of Mr. 
Fowler, of Louth; Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, of 
Lincoln ; and Mr. Horne, of London, have been 


selected by the Council to choose from, and are | 


referred to the surveyor for examination, with 
instructions to report on the merits and demerits 
of each. The design by ‘“ Credens,’ who is a 
London man, has been thrown overboard before 
being reported upon, on the ground that it is too 
expensive. The Lincolnshire Chronicle properly 
expresses a hope that the ‘Council may not be 
biased by the canvassing which some architects 
adopt.” 





CAMBERWELL BANK COMPETITION, 


In answer to your correspondent “ Veritas,” I 
beg to inform him that, from the twenty-six 
designs received, the committee selected two, viz. 
“ Integrity ” and “ John Giles,” which have been 
forwarded to the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt, for their approval of one of 
them. 

If “ Veritas” will have the goodness to again 
refer to the advertisement in the Builder of the 
24th November last, he will read, “The plans of 
unsuccessful candidates will be returned oz appli- 
cation after the 17th of December next,” 

Wm. SEaRxz, Secretary. 





NORTHAMPTON TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,—I am sure the competitors will feel grateful, if 
you will try and impress upon the council the advisability 
of calling in professional assistance, as in the late 
Cambridge competition. A Competitor. 





IRISH BUILDING NEWS. 

A NEW model school is about to be erected at 
Lurgan, co. Armagh, under the superintendence 
of Mr. J. Owen, architect to the Board of Works. 
The style will be Italian, and the probable cost 
about 6,0002. 

The town of Tuam has been recently lighted 
with gas, by Mr. Daniel, of Dublin. The capital 
of the gas company amounts to about 3,000/. 

The new lodge, in course of erection in College- 
street, Dublin (which is intended as a residence 
for the chief steward of the University), is fast 
approaching completion. The roofing is almost 





}arch, and double lancets in clerestory and aisles. 
The style is to be Gothic, of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The architect is Mr, M. B. Moran, Rath- 
mines. 

The sanitary inspector reports that the inter. 
ments during 1860, in Shankell graveyard, have 
| been 964; Friar’s Bush, 693; union workhouse, 
| 329; new burial-ground, 158; Malone, 67 ; Bally- 
| macarrett, 46; total, 2,257. Taking the popula- 
|tion at 120,000, this would give a death-rate of 
18°8 per 1,000 per anuum. But this does not 
give a correct view of the matter, as an unknown 
number of the workhouse interments were of 
_ persons from the rural portions of the union ; and, 
| on the other hand, an unknown number of persons 
| are interred in distant graveyards. It is a source 
|of dissatisfaction and regret that these three 
jislands are governed by different laws. No Act 
| has yet been passed for the uniform registration of 
| births, deaths, and marriages in Ireland, although 
it has been talked of and urged upon the various 
| governments who have been in power for many 
| years past. 
| A new (R.C.) Church is about to be erected at 
| Lixna, co. Kerry. The plan is oblong, and con- 
| sists of nave and chancel, north and south aisles, 
|and sacristy. There is a small tower at the south- 
| west angle. The nave is 81 feet long, by 30 feet 
|wide. The breadth of the side aisles is 15 feet. 
|The roof is to be open timbered. The chancel is 
| semicircular on plan, and is lighted by four win- 
| dows, on a level with those in clerestory of nave. 
| The style is Norman. The addition of a tower 
‘and spire is contemplated. The amount of con- 
ltract is 3,0007. Mr. J. J. McCarthy is the 
larchitect; Messrs. W. H. Beardwood & Sons, 
contractors. 
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PROPOSED THAMES EMBANKMENT 
AND RAILWAY. 


THE committee have declared the standing 
orders of Parliament complied with in respect of 
this bill :— 


The object of this measure is to authorize the em- 
bankment of the Thames on the Middlesex side, between 
Westminster and Blackfriars bridges, so that it may be 
rendered available as the site of a main sewer and ofa 
railway, and afford space also for a road and for ap- 
proaches. The estimated expense of the embankment, 
works connected with it, road, and approaches, is 
600,000/., and of the railway, 75,000/. Power is proposed 
to be given to the Commissioners for Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenue to contribute any funds that Parliament 
may place at their disposal for that purpose towards the 
undertaking ; and, in consideration of such contribution, 
they are to have vested in them certain embanked lands, 
and exercise a certain control over the undertaking. It 
is to be competent for the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to construct in the embankment a sewer for the main 
drainage of the metropolis, and contribute a sum of 
400,000/. out of any funds placed at their disposal by 
Parliament. The approaches tothe roadway will be from 
Whitehall-place and Waterloo-bridge ; and the eastern end 
of the embankment will unite with the line which the 








| to be considered on (this) Friday. 











ART IN GLASS-PAINTING. 

AT the close of last year, you inserted amongst 
other communications on the subject of stained 
glass, one signed “ Peter,” on which, though some 
time has passed since it appeared, you will perhaps 
allow me to make a few remarks. After some 
grievances, he directs his readers’ attention to the 
failures of West and Reynolds, as workers on or 
for glass. These artists were undoubtedly ignorant 
or heedless of the principles of glass painting as 
practised in the Middle Ages; but:there was no 
failure in the case: they accomplished all which 
they attempted, and all that was attempted in the 
then state of glass-painting in England. Failure! 
They thought that Wykeham had failed, for they 
poked out his tracery in New College Chapel, to 
make room for their glass, with as little remorse 
as “ Peter’s” butcher would knock down his calf. 

“Peter” will, I hope, excuse me for observing 
that he should have well examined the best win- 
dows of the period referred to (1776), and those 
painted during the fifty years subsequently, or 
more ; and he would have found that the windows 
of Jervas, Price, Eggington, Muss, and others, 
excelled, in manipulation and real artistic know- 
ledge, nineteen out of twenty of the windows now 
painted by English glass-stainers. However mis- 
directed or mistaken the notions of these men 
were, whatever shortcomings there may be in the 
windows, they were at least painted by men of 
artistic knowledge and attainments. They did 
not “conceal by ornament their want of art ;” but 
despite many technical difficulties and intractibility 
of material, produced good enamelled copies of 
the pictures set before them. 

“ Peter’s” assertion, that a designer for glass 
should have a perfect knowledge of architecture, 
is simply absurd. It will be a happy day for the 
public when the architects themselves approach this 
desirable condition. That an artist for glass 
should have a distinctive knowledge of what are 
termed the styles will not be gainsaid; and a 
knowledge of the style of art and decoration 
homogeneous thereto; but it is equally certain 
that he should have some knowledge of every 
known style of art, if his mind and judgment be 
cultivated to that degree which is requisite for the 
production of a work of very high art. But 
“Peter” (it would seem) would confine the studies 
of the glass-painter to the works produced from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries,—thus 
ignoring the whole period of the antique, and all 
productions from the time of Raffaelle to the 
present ; in a word, restricting him to a second- 
hand inspiration at the shrine of the works of 
Cimabue, Giotto, and their stiff-limbed, sheep- 
eyed successors. Now we all know that the 
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pictures of this period were highly conventional ; 
and conventionalism, it has been truly observed, 
is the grave of all excellence in art; but a critic 
like “ Peter,” who puts himself forward before 
the public as a guiding star in matters connected 
with art, ought to know that the period he names 
was not the one in which artistic genius shone 
with its greatest splendour: neither, perhaps, is 
good or even conventional art exclusively confined 
to the “several well-known establishments which 
produce good and artistic works.” 

When “ Peter” again comes forward to enunciate 
what he considers a proper course of study foran 
artist, I would beg him to well consider the 
passage which, with your permission, I will quote, 
for his special benefit, from Mrs, Grote’s admirable 
memoir of Ary Scheffer. The authoress, in speak- 
ing of Scheffer’s picture of “ The Angel announcing 
the Resurrection,” observes: — “The more 
attentively you gaze and meditate, the clearer 
will be the perception that the Greek ideal forms, 
through all schools, the basis of true nobility in 
art.” But “ Peter,” in conclusion, nullifies all his | 
previous propositions by saying that he does not | 





apply his remarks generally, but on the contrary, | 
In the name of his saint, what would he have | 
then? Thelamentable state of incompetency and | 
misconception he refers to are merely exceptional ; | 
so that, according to his own showing, the art of 
glass-painting is in a tolerably healthy condition. | 

The public need not want good painted windows | 
while artists, such as Dyce and others, will design 
them (I refer to the pictorial part); but, if the) 
public will not employ such, the fact is to be 
lamented, but cannot be obviated. Summing up| 
the matter as briefly as possible, the roots of the | 
alleged evils I take to be these:—The general | 
public is ignorant of art; and those forming the | 
school which I will call the Revivalists, possessing 
much influence, are not sufficiently catholic in 
their estimate of art to promote a feeling for its 
general and healthy cultivation, and so far they 
obstruct its progress. Men ignorant of art often 
acquire wealth, and are sometimes so unreasonable 
as to spend it in accordance with their own incli- 
nations. Until art shall become an element in 
education, the mass will remain ignorant; and | 
such as may have the means and inclination will 
have windows and pictures to suit their own | 
notionsof excellence, and with them thenaturalistic, | 
the only quality which appeals to their under- 
standing, will always have the preference. De- | 
mand begets supply; and, while works of the | 
description referred to are in request, those will | 
be found who are ready and willing to furnish | 
them. 











STATE OF THE STREETS IN LONDON OF | 
LATE, 


Now that there is an interval of comparative | 
cleanliness (no thanks to scavengers) in the roads | 
and pavements, one can venture to speak with | 
something like calmness and moderation of the | 
shameful and disgusting filth (to speak quite 
moderately) in which the metropolitan streets are 
allowed to remain during wet or otherwise un- 
favourable weather. After the late frost the | 
streets in the City generally, the Strand, Hol-| 
born, and elsewhere, but above all, perhaps, at 
London-bridge aud its approaches, were quite 
frightful and revolting to walk upon; and the, 
evils arising from wet shoes, especially to) 
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this, to do it for them, and fine or charge them 
well for the doing of it. Every year, we observe, 
the filth is getting worse, the mud thicker, and 
the walking more difficult: something really 
must be done to remove this foul and inexcusable 
disgrace to Londoners. 





STONE AND STONE PRESERVATIVES. 

As I find from the remarks and inquiries of some of those 
who were present that my observations at the Institute 
admit of a somewhat different construction to that which 
I intended should be put upon them, I am sure you will 
allow me to explain briefly the precise object I had in 
view. 

I am satisfied, from my own investigations, that all kinds 
of building stone commonly used in this country are so 
irregular in their texture and condition in the bed, that, 
without thecareful inspection of some intelligent person, 
familiar with stone and with masons’ work, no stone 
should be allowed to be used for important public build- 
ings. The builder is not to be trusted alone for this pur- 
pose, however respectable he may be, or however well he 
may desire to execute his work. This was the first point 
I meant to impress on the meeting. 

Next, taking buildings as we find them, there are in 
almost all many stones of bad quality. It is my firm con- 
viction, both from observation and from my knowledge 


| of the nature of building material, that when any of our 


common stones, whether limestones, or magnesian lime- 
stones, or marly sandstones, have passed a certain point 
of decay, there is no help for them. They must continue 
to decay; and, though you may arrest the mischief for a 
few years, you cannot permanently stop its progress. I 
do not believe it possible for any imaginable preservative 


| process to render such stones sonnd; and, as many of the 


specimens of Caen stone which were experimented on in 
the parapet of Westminster Abbey were of this kind, the 
experiments tried upon them, under Mr. Scott’s direction, 
by Mr. Poole, so far as they were concerned, were of little 
value. I believe, also, that this state of decay is in some 
stones the normal state, and that the powdery magnesian 
limestones could in no way be rendered available or fit for 
permanent buildings. 

I fear that some of the stone used in the Houses of Par- 
liament is thus hopeless ; but I hope and believe that this 
is not the case with the larger part. Almost all of it, 
however, requires to be protected by the best preservative 
process that can be discovered ; and the sooner it is done 
the better. 

Any process that may be decided on should be adopted 
under favourable circumstances of weather ; for, without 
this, I believe it will be almost certain to fail. 

All the methods of preservation hitherto selected are 
referrible to three general principles, namely: first, 
choking the pores of the stone with fatty matter; second, 
obtaining a mineral deposit on and within the surface by 
mechanical agency; and third, effecting a precipitate 
chemically. 

I consider that the use of oils must, in the nature of 
things, fail as a permanent treatment; and this I believe 
is proved as clearly by experience as it is demonstrable in 
theory. 

I believe that the silicatizing process, the chief practical 
application of the second principle, has failed generally ; 
and, in our climate, must fail in all but exceptional cases. 
The frequency of rain and moist air, and the rapidity of 
decay of the ordinary stones to which it must be applied, 
render this, 1 believe, certain. It is true that there may 
parts of stones and particular experiments that are 
successful, but I speak of the method on a large scale. 

The process adopted by Mr. Szerelmey | consider to be 
compounded of the two just referred to ; and, in so far, I 
do not think it likely to succeed ultimately. 

The process adopted by Mr. Ransome carries out the 
third principle. It professes to deposit silicate of lime, 
atom by atom, on and within the stone operated on. I 
consider that, to be able to estimate clearly the value of 
this process, the exact nature of the hardening materials 
in mortars, hydraulic cements, and concretes, should be 
very carefully studied ; and I referred to the experiments 
of Mr. Robertson on this head. It seems to me clear that 
if silicate of lime is deposited on and within absorbent 
stones by Mr. Ransome’s process, and the same mineral 
is similarly deposited as the cementing medium in con- 
crete, we have obtained the clue which must lead toa 
knowledge of the best preservative method, even if we have 
not already all that is wanted. 

I wish to state very clearly that the condition of stone, 
after being exposed for pnly three or four winters to any 
method involving the use of oil, affords no indication 
whatever of the value of such method. The decay will 


| not begin solong as the oiled surface is undecompnsed or 


those obliged to traverse such streets badly | thrown off by scaling; but, when it has begun, it will go 


shod, as the poor at all times do, must have, 
been very great; not to speak of those evils, 
arising from falls, the mud being often (as' 
about Holborn) of a_ singularly tenacious, | 
clammy, and sticky nature; slippery as ice, and | 
more like the fat, wet, loathsome soil of grave- | 
yards, than anything else. A visitor from a) 
country town the other day remarked to a Lon- 
doner, in our hearing, that the Londoners were 
“a filthy set,” and he could see ‘ no excuse for the 
it.” An excuse, however, and ‘an all-sufficient 
one, evidently, in the estimation of the Londoner, 
was at once forthcoming ; and it was “ the traffic, 
sir ; the immense traffic.” “ Well!” rejoined our 
censorious friend, “that is the poorest excuse I 
ever heard for such beastliness. Immense traffic 
implies immense resources: why not make the 
traffickers pay for common cleanliness and decency 
in the streets they traverse? They are well able 
to do it.”” And so, indeed, they are. Why London 
should not be effectually scavenged, and the sca- 
venging well paid for, one cannot well see ; but if 
there be difficulties in the carrying out of such a 
system by general contract, the police ought to 
have power either to compel householders to keep 
at least the pavements in front of their respective 
houses in a cleanly state at all times; or, failing 


on as if no defence had been given. 
It must not be supposed that, because one stone here 


and there, or part of a stone, treated by a particular pro- 


cess, has shown symptoms of failure, the method adopted 
is wrong in principle. Even when the stone was hopefal, 
unless the preparation was applied under right conditions 
of weather, the method may be sound, and yet the stone 
decay rapidly. I do not think that when the stones to be 
operated on underlie other stones, in a building, which are 
left in their natural state, they are quite in a fair state to 
admit of experiment. A section of a building having 
several exposures should be given up for a large and 
sufficient experiment. D. T. ANSTED. 





FROM MR. SZERELMEY’S STATEMENT 
AS TO “ZOPISSA”’ 


I nave not stated either publicly or privately that I used 
the process described by Pliny, but, on the contrary, have 
given it to be distinctly understood that my composition 
varied with the nature of the work. What these pro- 
cesses are, for the present remains a secret,—the only 
mode left me as a foreigner of reaping the fruits of my 
previous toil and application to acquire it. 

Mr. Burnell tells you distinctly, that the Speaker's 
Court is a failure, that the plaster or cement is 
rapidly falling off, and that my process isa failure. Had 
Mr. Burnell made a close examination, he would have 
made the discovery that there is no plaster or cement to 
fail off. The material I use is absorbed within the stone, 
aud until its exterior is super-saturated : the surplus may, 
in some instances, lie on the surface, presenting a kind of 
raised appearance; but this very fact is an advantage 

















rather than a fault, sinee it demonstrates that the work is 





well finished, and the stone hermetically sealed. Still, in 
no One instance can it be proved that this surface could 
be scraped off. It is true that several purported analyses 
have been published, but I can with veracity and con- 
fidence state that no one of them advances beyond guess- 
work as to the nature of the material used byme. In all 
the courts operated upon by me the stone is very much 
harder than it was before, and that which was done 
upwards of four years ago has become exceedingly hard. 
In no part can the material used be scraped off without 
bringing with it the surface material of the stone itself. 
But, say my adversaries, ‘‘ You use, according to your 
own account, Zopissa, and taking the term in the sense 
explained by Pliny, you use pitchy and bituminous sub- 
stances, which must cause the stone to turn black, or, 
rapidly decomposing, throw it open once more to the de- 
stroying influences.”’ 

The stone of this magnificent pile of buildings is, as 
you all know, extremely varied in its nature, and on 
some of the blocks or slopes, the dirt of the bed from 
whence they were taken, or the deposits of impurities 
with which the atmosphere of London is ever loaded, 
have so encrusted the surface as not to be removed, other- 
wise than by the chisel. Again, let it be recollected that 
the process covers in the decayed surface, and though by 
this means further decomposition is arrested, the scar and 
the seam still remain, and may be seen, there being 
neither plaster nor cement to conceal its defects. Again, 
the stone presents every variety of shade, and much of it, 
if freely exposed to the atmosphere, would soon become 
black and unsightly. The eye of the practical architect 
may condemn all change from the original colour of the 
stone, but the evil caunot be remedied otherwise, and the 
general effect obtained by my process, I can safely aver, 
met with the approval of the late Sir Charles Barry. 

It is against the evidence of innumerable facts furnished 
by nature, to assert that bituminous sabstances have no 
preserving virtues, and quickly perish, or that, as co- 
operative agents, they are incapable of entering into per- 
manent combinations. The earth’s exterior beds in all 
parts of the earth are replete with bituminous animal 
and vegetable exuviz, with fossil oils, gums, resins, and 
other fatty or oily earths, existing in most countries, and 
under numberless combinations, existing age upon age, 
and impervious to all external influences except by fire : a 
slight chemical change in their atomic parts causes them 
to enter into the fossil kingdom, and become bodies of 
another nature, capable of resisting further change and 
elemental influences: hence the many beautiful speci- 
mens of fossil gums, resins, honey, and oils, containing 
insectivora, and which are preserved for ages without 
change or decomposition by the immersion in a bitumi- 
nous menstruam. Wax, pitch, and other bituminous pro- 
ducts are, inthemselves, in the highest degree preserva- 
tive, and judiciously and skilfully united with other 
bodies, enable them to bid defiance to time and the de- 
stroying elements, conferring durability on timber, form- 
ing japans, lacquers, and varnishes, that in their united 
State are, so far as mere external influences are con- 
cerned, comparatively indestructible. 

Much has been said concerning the preservative and in- 
durating properties of silicated water. There is no gues- 
tion that were the knowledge acquired of restoring by 
synthesis the silica to its orginal state of flint-like hard- 
ness, it would be of vast utility for indurating substances ; 
but chemists have not arrived at that knowledge. What 
is termed liquid glass (a discovery, by the bye, no ways 
| new), is silicate of lime, potash, or soda, otherwise speak- 
| ing @ menstruum in which the two earths are held in 
| mechanical solution, and not a homogeneous elastic com- 
| pound, the silica being present to the extent of abont 
| 15 per cent: from this solution the metalloid is readily 
| precipitated, the silicate, when the water is evaporated, 
| being left in the form of a dry white powder. Chemists 
have erroneously supposed that the stone would absorb 

this mechanical compound, but the stoneacts as a filter, it 
receives within itself the water, and the two earths are left 
upon the surface, without power of further action, either 
chemical or mechanical, and only a slight cohering force 
wholly inefficient to produce the results contemplated. 

I have already used my process over thousands of 
square yards of the palace exterior, without altering the 
natural colour of the stone, but stopping only the blacken- 
ing process. In all I have done I have arrested the pro- 
gress of decay, and rendered the stone harder and more 
durable, and the short time that has elapsed, about four 
years and a half, is sufficient to satisfy any disinterested 
as talented person, that time only adds to its hardness. 








BUILDERS’ ACTIONS, 

Waarss v. Gopson.—lIn this cause, tried in Court of 
Common Pleas, before Mr. Justice Willes, plaintiffs, who 
are builders at Dunham-on-Trent, sought to recover 
from the defendant, a wheelwright, living at Sutton-on- 
Trent, the sum of 148/. 13s. 24., the amount of account 
for building a farmstead near Bingham. By consent the 
cause was referred to the arbitration of Mr. Goddard, 
surveyor, of Lincoln, on behalf of the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
W. Liller, upholsterer, of Retford, on behalf of the defend- 
ant. The arbitrators appointed Mr. R. C. Sutton, sur- 
veyor, of Nottingham, their umpire. The hearing of the 
evidence took place at the Ram Hotel, Newark, on the 
22nd of January, and the award which has just been 
issued decrees that the plaintiffs are to receive, on or 
before the 5th February, the sum of 146/. 8s., in discharge 
of theirclaim. The defendant to pay all the costs of the 
action, the entire expenses of the arbitration and award, 
amounting to 18/. 5s., and to allow g/. 10s. to the plain- 
tiffs, towards their costs of the arbitration. 

Mr. C. L. Hughes, of Lincoln, was solicitor for the 
plaintiffs ; and Mr. Smith, of Carlton, for the defendant. 





THE SEWERS OF SALFORD. 

I seNpD you various papers containing remarks i 
show that, although the good folks of Stitoed -odinee er 
newspapers and town councillors included—are fully 
aware of the importance and fruth of the statement made 
in the Builder, they very much dislike acceding to it; and 
like the little boy who had eaten too much cake, cannot 
help making wry faces over their physic; but being 
anxious, notwithstanding the ill grace with which they 
receive my communications, to assist them in discovering 


the trne cause of the serious evils complained of, I once 
more trouble you in the matter, and ask you to ‘inquire 
whether the drains, sewers, or “ songhs,’’ as they call 
them here, are properly ventilated or not? 


My opinion is that they are not ventilated at all, and that 





consequently the foul air from the lower districts of the 
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town ascends to the higher. Arlington. street and Clemin- 
son-street ere situated in the latter ; and, having no vent 
provided, every gull in the street being securely trapped, 
this foul air forces its way by the weaker traps and more 
numerous apertures into the houses ; and then, naturally, 
into the systems of the unfortunate dwellers in these high 
districts, producing inevitably the destructive effects upon 
human life shown to have taken place so recently, and 
which will most assuredly again occur when the.warm 
weather comes on, unless proper means be taken to 
alter the present system. Zs oe 





Books Received. 
Development of Christian Architecture in Italy. 
By W. Sgpastran Oxety, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; late Travelling Bachelor of 
the University. London: Longman, Green, & 
Co. 1860. 
Wuen Mr. Okely went abroad as Travelling 
Bachelor of the University of Cambridge, Dr. 
Whewell suggested to him that Architecture 
would be an interesting subject for investigation 
during his tour. This book is the result. The 
substance of it was first sent to the Vice-Chancellor 
in the form of Latin letters. At the commence- 
ment of his tour the number of styles in Italy 
appeared so great as to offer but little hope of 
reducing them to anything like a system of classi- 
fication; but, when his note-book became pretty 
well filled, so as to enable him to make compari- 
sons, he found that their mechanical and decorative 
peculiarities gradually formed themselves into a 
morphological order, in which any one phase 
seemed naturally to grow out of that which pre- 
ceded ; the varieties of Italian architecture thus 
appearing, as he believed, to be true developments 
of the ancient Basilican style. It then only 
remained to test this arrangement by referring 
to the actual dates of the erection of the churches 
themselves, which he obtained either from the 
local guide-books, or such works as he could Jay 
his hands upon. 


‘“The dates of the churches which illustrate the same 
architectural phase I therefore collected together, and by 





that means formed periods, which I assigned to each | 


phase; and, although in some instances these periods 
overlay each other, yet they all stand in an order which 
agrees with that of the classification.”’ 


The buildings considered in the treatise are | 
supposed to belong to times included between the | 


fourth and fifteenth centuries. 


architecture may be expressed as follows,—“ that 
every artifice of construction must be displayed,” 
—he arrives at the conclusion that “ Christian ar- 
chitecture did really develope, not first this way 
and then that, as if through the capricious inge- 
nuity of individuals, but regularly under the 
guidance of this universal principle.” Going 
further than those who have admitted this, he 
arrives at the opinion that the antagonistic prin- 
ciple, “that every artifice of construction must be 
concealed,” is the fundamental principle of Classical 
architecture. This is so manifestly incorrect, not 
to say foolish, as not to require denial. So far 
from concealment of the mode of construction being 
the leading principle in what may really be called 
Classic architecture, no attempt is made to con- 
ceal it; and in Temple architecture the very tra- 
ditions of constructional derivations are recorded 
in stone. The instance that he cites is drawn 
from churches which arose out of the ruins of 
Classic buildings. He says, in the Basilican 
churches, with two exceptions, a lofty brick wall 
rises upon the entablature, pierced with round. 
headed windows, placed horizontally, and generally 
so that the spaces between are about equal to the 
breadth of the window. : 

“The weight of this wall would have been too great 
for the entablature supported only by columns placed 
under the joists: arches of small curvature were, there- 
fore, built upon the entablature, so as to throw the weight 
of the wall directly upon the columns.” 

Then he goes on to say that, if we take away 
the entablature and insert marble blocks between 
the capitals of the columns and the spring of the 
arches, so as to restore to them their function of 
supporting the fabric, 

“*We shall obtain a row of columns, upon which rest 
visibly arches of small curvature, the mechanical con- 
struction thus becoming of use decoratively. This ar- 
rangement may be seen in the Duomo, at Narni. We see 
here, then, the first step in archétecture as it developed 
under the guidance cf the fundamental principle ‘That 
every artifice of the construction must be displayed.’ ’’ 

The same development had taken place long 
before, in what is called the debased work, at 
Spalatro; and, indeed, in purer Roman work, long 
before the date of that. To say broadly that 
“the continuous horizontal entablature is a mem- 
ber purely decorative, and not at all necessary 
mechanically,” reads very much like nonsense : as 
an emblen of stability one would of course rather 
take two upright stones carrying a third laid 


Adopting the be- | 
lief that the fundamental principle of Gothic | 





horizontally, than two upright stones carrying the 
sleepless arch. We are not to be considered here 
as arguing for Classic versus Gothic, or as depre- 
ciating the value of the arch: our observations are 
solely directed to the assertions before us, 

We must hasten, however, to a conclusion. The 
book is difficult to read; and we are not certain, 
after more than one careful perusal, that it affords 
sufficient recompense, at any rate to the architec- 
tural student, for the undertaking. The absence 
of correct dates, in the lists of examples strung 
together, greatly lessens the value of them, Mr. 
Okely’s classification, too, is unattractive, not to 
say affected; but our readers shall judge for 
themselves. He arranges the varieties of Italian 
architecture which have been the subject of his 
previous chapters, under the six following heads; 
A, B, C, AC, BB, and CC. 

“By A, we will distinguish that variety in which the 
supports of the partition walls are columns of any of 
the orders of Classical architecture, or imitations of them, 
or columns of the same proportions, but with capitals 
having little similarity of detail to those of the ancient 
orders. 

By B, that in which the supports of the partition walls 
are simple piers having a circular or polygonal right sec- 
tion, or compound piers having cylindrical trunks as 
described in Chapter IV. 

By C, that in which there are simple piers of rectilinear 
plan, or compound piers with rectangular trunks as 
described also in Chapter IV. 

By AC, that in which the supports are partly of the 
kind under A, and partly of that ander C, placed together 
according to some system. 

By BB. that in which we find systematic combinations 
of the simple and compound piers which occur under B. 

By CC, that in which are found systematic combinations 
of the simple and compound piers which occur in the 
division C.’’ 








Then A has five divisions,—A a, A b, A c, and 
so on; and B six divisions,—Ba, Bb; C seven 
subdivisions, —A C, four (when we get A Ca, 
ACb, ACe, and so forth); so that when we come 
to consider the periods that ought to be assigned | 
to the phases of architecture set forth, we begin 
in this wise,— 


‘*In this classification we have made three grand divi- 
sions, A, B, and C, and also three which proceed from them, 
indicated by AC, BB, and CC, each with subdivisions de- 
noted by small letters. Now the architectures comprised 
under A, B, andC, originate at different epochs, and co. exist 


| upto the extreme limit of the period we have beenconsider- 
| ing. 


Likewise AC, BB, and CC, belong to portions of | 
this period ; AC not being, however, a transition between | 
A and C, but a composite style, partaking of the nature 

of both Aand C. Also the architectures of BB and CC 

partake of the natures of those under B and C respectively, | 
being compositions of two different phases assumed by 

them during their development.”’ 


Nevertheless there are some pregnant observations 
in the book, and it will have the effect of draw- 
ing attention to some of the overlooked churches 
of Italy, valuable in tracing the history of archi- 
tecture, 





Miscellanea, | 
Coryricut oF Parntess.—Notice has been | 
given at the British Galleries of the National | 
Gallery at South Kensington, that henceforth no 
copy is to be made of any picture there, the painter 
of which is living, without his written consent. 

MELTON Mowsgay SURVEYORSHIP.—The Local 
Board of Health having offered the vacant sur- 
veyorship to Mr. R. W. Johnson, a resident archi- 
tect, he has undertaken the offices of surveyor and 
inspector. A system of drainage is to be carried 
out during the ensuing summer. 

CHELSEA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 
TIoN.—A new Literary Institution has been 
formed for Chelsea, meeting at the Vestry-hall, 
King’s-road. Lord Cadogan is the president. The 
premises consist of a suite of three rooms on the 
east side, with facility for efficient warming and 
lighting ; and for lectures they have engaged the 
large hall, capable of seating 500 persons. “The 
great success and popularity of kindred institu- 
tions in other parts of the metropolis lead the 
Council to believe that the inhabitants of Chelsea 
will not be backward in supporting one placed in 
the very centre of their own parish.” 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC.—The French govern- 
ment have determined to reduce the tariff for 
telegraphic messages between France and Great 
Britain from the Ist of February. A message 
containing not more than twenty words, between 
London and Paris, Havre, Amiens, or Rouen, 
under the new tariff, will cost 6 f.; Calais and 
Boulogne, 3 f. ; Bordeaux, Lyons, and Nantes, 9 f. ; 
St. Malo, 7 f.50c.; Marseilles, 10 f.50c. For 
all other towns in the United Kingdom, except 
London, 1 f. 25 c. is added. The French govern- 
ment expects that, in consequence of the new 
arrangement, the communication by telegraph 
will become of more general use. A proportionate 
reduction will likewise be made in the transmis- 
sion of messages to Spain, Italy, and other 
countries. 





| corded. 


THe Proposep Frye Art Gatiery my May- 
CuEsTER: ITs ABANDONMENT.—A circular has 
been issued, from which we learn that the scheme 
for establishing a Free Fine Art Gallery and 
Museum in Manchester has been abandoned. It 
seems that the appeal for subscriptions to the 
fund of 100,0007. has not been responded to as 
was expected. This is much to be regretted. 

Fiint Castie.—The late frost, it appears, has 
been somewhat destructive in its consequences to 
these venerable ruins. A large portion of the 
inside walls of the south-east tower, according to 
the Chester Chronicle, has fallen, almost blocking 
up the doorway. The tower on one side is now 
reduced to a mere shell; and, unless some pre- 
cautionary measures be taken, its destruction is 
said to be certain. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL InstituTE.— The second 
monthly meeting took place at the society’s apart- 
ments in Suffolk-street, on the Ist instant, the 
chair being taken by Sir John Boileau, bart. The 
subject selected for special illustration was bronze ; 
and an exemplification of objects, ancient and 
medizval, was displayed, including such as are 
chiefly remarkable for their antiquarian or ethno- 
logical interest, and a few chosen specimens of 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and other 
periods or classes of art down to the Renaissance, 
and the productions of the Halian maestri in 
cinque-cento times. The meeting was addressed 
by Professor Westmacott, R.A., who gave a sketch 
of the bearing of the subject upon the history of 
ancient art among the Greeks and Romans, 
alluding to some of the highest productions of the 
antique school in bronze, and giving few techno- 


| logical details regarding ancient bronzes, their 


qualities and composition, and the most skilful 
artists in such works whose names have been re- 
Mr. Franks, director of the Society of 


| Antiquaries, and Mr. Albert Way, offered some 


remarks on the less artistic classes of ancient 
works in bronze, of the Celtic and other periods ; 
and they pointed out the curious evidence of the 


| extensive metallurgical operations and production 
|of bronze objects in the British Isles, whence 


indeed the essential element for the composition 
of that metal in all periods and countries was alone 
obtained. This section of the subject will be re- 
sumed by Mr. Way at the next meeting, on 
Marchl. A short memoir, on “ Ancient Domestic 
Architecture in Somerset,” was read by Mr. E. 
Godwin; and, after a brief discussion on the 
threatened “ Vandalism” in the demolition of the 
ruinous Norman gateway at Reading Abbey, 
the meeting, which was numerously attended, 


| adjourned. 


TENDERS FOR CHAPEL TO NoRTHAMPTON 
Lunatic AsYLUM.—At a special meeting last 


| week of the directors of this Asylum, the follow- 


ing tenders were opened :— 
No. 1. T. D. Carter, Westminster :— 


For the Chapel......... vatencs Meee @ ¢ 
an Crypt .cceccceeececens 347 0 0 








£3,897 0 0 





No. 2. Bowley, Brothers, London :— 
For the Chapel... .....-sesssees £3,450 0 0 
os Crypt ..cccesccee eeeee 230 0 0 
£3,730 0 0 
No. 3. R. Cosford, Northampton :— 
For the Chapel..........--++«> £3,114 0 0 
és Crypt ..... bance eneces 223 19 0 





£3,337 10 0 

No. 4. J. Watkin, Northampton :— 
For the Chapel.....cccccscecees £3,200 0 0 
2 Crypt wocccecerceecers 210 0 0 


£3,410 0 0 
No. 5. J. Whitmy, Northampton :— 














For the Chapel............. +++ £3,454 0 0 
90 Crypt w.cccccccccscecs 216 0 0 
£3,670 0 0 
No. 6. C. Ireson, Northampton :— 
For the Chapel... .........ceee £2,750 0 0 
pr Crypt ..cccce Seeteose e isd 0 0 
£2,930 0 0 
No. 7. Jackson & Shaw, Westminster :-— 
For the Chapel.........+++++0+% £3,110 0 0 
” CIYpt ccccsscccceccess 235 0 @ 
£3,345 0 0 
No. 8. W. Parker, Thrapston :— 
For the Chapel..........++- .-- £3,450 0 0 
pm Crypt ..ccceceveres ess 230 08 0 


£3,630 0 0 

Mr. Ireson and Mr. Gosford stated that it would 
make no difference in their tenders if Duston stone 
were used instead of the native stone. Messrs. 
Bowley stated that the substitution of Duston 
stone for the native stone would not decrease, but 
increase their tender; but that the tender would 
remain the same. After some discussion, with 
explanations afforded by Mr. Barliston, from Mr. 
Scott’s (the architect's) office, the tender of Mr. 
Ireson, being the lowest, was accepted. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PHotTocraPHic Socrery.— 
In consequence of the indisposition of the gentle- 
man whose name was announced for Tuesday 
evening last, no lecture was then delivered. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Bercuer’s Cuvren, Broox- 
try, U.S.—With reference to an incidental re- 
mark in our Number for Nov. 3, of last year, we 
are asked, from America, to say that, although 
Mr. Hamilton received, as stated, the first money 
premium for design for Mr. Beecher’s church, the 
really first premium, in the shape of being ap- 
pointed to superintend the erection of the building, 
was obtained by Mr. Charles Duggin, of Broad- 
way, New York. 

BRICKLAYERS AND BvILpERS IN MANCHES- 


A Deatn’s Heap Cornace.—The King of 
Prussia, we are told, has ordered the coinage of 
a thousand thaler pieces bearing the a ge of 
the late Sovereign, his brother, modelled after 
death! 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
The members of this institution held their annual 
meeting at Birmingham last week, when Sir 
W. G. Armstrong was elected president for the 
present year. 

REDUCTION OF WAGES IN THE IRON TRADE.~~ 
On Saturday last, notice was given to the mechanics, 
moulders, &c., employed in the various foundries 
and machine shops in Blackburn, of a reduction 
of 2s. per week in their wages, to commence in a 





TER.—A meeting was held at the Royal Hotel on 


Monday evening, for the purpose of hearing ex- 


planations from the master bricklayers as to the | 
attempt of the operatives employed by them to | 
enforce rules shortening the hours of labour and 
otherwise embarrassing the employers. It was 
unanimously resolved, “ That the master builders 
of this city pledge themselves to assist the master 
bricklayers in every possible way in withstanding 
the unjust and unreasonable demands made by the 
operatives.” 

Tue Ratmway AccripENT AT WIMBLEDON: | 
Wueet Trres.—As to the cause of this fearful | 
accident, which seems to be still considered | 
doubtful, the Hampshire Independent states that | 
“the flange of one of the right-hand wheels | 
of the tender had been forced back for at | 
least an inch or more, over half the diameter | 
of the wheel; but whether this [he adds] was| 
the cause or the effect of the accident, remains to 
be seen.” We are assured by an eye-witness, that 
the tire got displaced ecarse the bolts had never | 
been screwed home,—an instance of diabolical 
indolence on the part of the workman who had 
the work to do; and who, if this were the case, | 
ought at least to be sent into penal servitude 
for life, as a very inadequate punishment for 
his negligence. A correspondent from Stour- 
bridge, signing himself “ Railway Carriage 
Builder,” after denying, so far as he knows, 
that railway wheels are formed as described 
by “G. R. B. A.,” says,—That the mode of 
securing the tires on railway wheels now generally 
adopted is defective, there can be no doubt. In 
fact the wheels, in their entirety, as now made, 
are far from what practice has long since shown 
they should be,—viz., as near one piece as pos- 
sible, combining the greatest strength with the 
least weight. That these results are obtainable, I 
can prove by producing wheels without any 
“rivets” whatever, and which will retain the tire, 
even after being worn through in the tread. The 
cost of such wheels will be less than those in present 
use, which are proved to be so imperfect in con- 
struction. If, therefore, “G. R. B. A.” can 
awaken the several railway companies to the fact 
that such advantages are obtainable, he will be 
doing the “state some service.” 


; 








MASTERS AND Men.—At a recent meeting of 
the workmen employed in the South-Western | 
Pottery, and their wives, notice of which, pressure | 
on our space prevented at the time, the proprietor, | 
Mr. George Jennings, in the course of an address 
to them, said,—“ I propose to build you some cot- 
tages which shall be cool in summer, warm in 
winter, and healthy at all times ; and, if you throw 
a few cinders on your sitting-room fire before re- | 
tiring to rest, you will have a supply of pure warm | 
air circulating in your sleeping apartments during 
the night such as will make your repose refresh- 
ing and tend to invigorate your minds and bodies, 
I am sorry to say that houses generally are built 
more like diving-bells than human abodes; and in 
these children and women spend the largest por- 
tion of their time. Ventilation is scarcely ever 
considered ; but having, as I feel, solved that pro- 
blem, I hope soon to provide you with healthy 
homes and garden-ground sufficient to employ 
your leisure, which will add to the comforts of 
your families and yourselves. I propose also to 
construct on the works reading-rooms, as several 
kind friends have offered to assist me in providing 
for your use and benefit works of an amusing and 
instructive character, which I hope you will appre- 
ciate and benefit by.” Remarking on his own 
career, he said,—“ Although now giving employ- 

ment to some 200 or 300 hands, I have gone 
through every phase of life. I lodged for a long 
time with Necessity, and ultimately married the 
old dame’s daughter (Invention) ; and, but for the 
kind encouragement our offspring received from 
architectural and engineering friends in all parts 
of the world, from the Builder and other journals 
devoted to the advancement of science and art, 
they would never have been developed or matured 


fortnight from that date, The wages of labourers 
are to be reduced Is. 

ProposED New Hoter ix Liverroon.—A 
proposition is on foot to build a very large 
hotel in Liverpool, on about 5,000 yards of land, 
in Dale-street, which has been bought for the 
purpose. The building is to cost about 100,000/., 
and to contain, besides the usual public rooms and 
suites of apartments, 400 bed-rooms. 

PREVENTION OF Damp oN Stone FrLoors.— 
The dampness of stone floors may be prevented by 
laying them upon sleeper-walls, raised some six 
inches or more above the ground ; then, by insert- 
ing air-bricks inthe external walls, and placing a 
grating near the chimney openings, currents of 
air are established under the floor, which dry it and 
improve the draught of the chimney.—T. G. 

MonvMENTAL.—It is proposed to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Mr. Bowlby (the 
Times’ correspondent in China), in Bishopwear- 
mouth Church. A stained-glass window is 
talked of. The ladies in India, with Lady 
Canning at the head of their committee, purpose 
to erect a monument over the too-famous well at 
Cawnpore. Mr. Scott has made designs for this 
work. 

DrinxtnG FovnTaIns AND MORE SEATS FOR 
KENNINGTON Parx.—A correspondent suggests 
that now is the time to see about placing some 
drinking-fountains in Kennington Park, where he 
has seen the children in summer flocking round 
the cabstands, and drinking with the horses out of 
their pails; and he also suggests that more seats 
should be provided, those already in the park 
being chiefly occupied by tired children, who, he 
thinks, ought to have a set of lower forms for 
themselves, 

PENRYN GRraniTE.—At Messrs. W. and J. 
Freeman’s works there is now erected a piece of 
work forming the pedestal for a monument to the 
late king of Sardinia, Charles Albert. It is com- 
posed of 12 blocks of granite, six of which are 
upwards of 22 feet long and cover a space of 22 
feet by 14 feet. The whole is about 80 tons 
weight. The face work and mouldings are highly 
polished. The granite for the pedestal comes 
from the same quarry as that for the Richard 
Cceur de Lion, in Palace Yard, Westminster. 

FatTat ACCIDENT IN SHEERNESS DockyaRD.— 

In hoisting a boiler of 28 tons weight in the 
boiler shop, with the locomotive crane or jenny, 
40 feet from the floor, the travelling tramway 
broke, and precipitated six men on to the boiler 
and one to the floor; the crane, the weight of 
which is between 3 and 4 tons, falling on two of the 
men, and instantly killing them, besides seriously 
injuring the other four; while the poor fellow who 
fell to the ground got his skull fractured, and 
afterwards also died. 
Gwywnye’s Pumps: FLOATING OFF THE “QUEEN 
Vicroria.”—The vessel in which the unfortunate 
deep-sea cable was shipped, whose destination has 
been so often changed, has been raised and floated 
in an unexpectedly short time, from the position 
in which she lay wrecked, a hole in her side 
having been stuffed with felt. She was then safely 
beached on Cremyll beach for temporary repair ; 
after which she will be taken to the Plymouth 
Great Western Docks. This, it seems, is the tenth 
large steamer recently raised and floated by the 
use of Gwynne’s pumps. 

EDINBURGH Marxket-cross.— We mentioned 
last week the determination come to, to restore the 
Market-cross of Edinburgh, which was removed 
from its situation on the High-street above a cen- 
tury ago, and the destroyers of which are the 
subject of the “ minstrel’s malison ” in Scott’s 
poem of Marmion. A sketch of the proposed 
restoration has been prepared by the city archi- 
tect, Mr. Cousin, We are told it will be an octa.- 
gonal structure of open Gothic columns support- 
ing a baleony, from which the Scottish heralds will 
read the Royal proclamations, and in the centre of 
which will stand the old pillar (a relic of the 
original city cross) surmounted by the unicorn 





REsToRaTION oF A CHIMNEY AT ALLOA.—The 
chimney of the Cobblecrock Spinning Company’s 
works, which lately stood in a dangerously over- 
hanging attitude, has resumed the perpendicular 
position. This has been accomplished by the 
advice, and under the superintendence, of Mr. 
Dun¢an M‘Farlane, architect, Glasgow, known for 
his treatment of similar cases, and his “ Descrip- 
tion of the Coloseal Chimney at Port-Dundas.” 
The method adopted was that of sawing the 
mortar-beds, as described by us some time 
ago. Mr. Milroy, of Glasgow, was the con- 
tractor for the work. The expense has been 
trifling compared with the cost and delay of taking 
down and rebuilding the chimney. 

Gas.—At the half-yearly meeting of the Gains- 
borough Gas Company, the report of the directors 
was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of 6 per 
cent. per annum declared payable forthwith. It 
was also decided that, during the ensuing summer, 
an additional and larger gas-holder should be 
erected, with other increased means of manufac- 
ture and distribution.—-At the half-yearly meet- 
ing of the Worcester Gas Company a dividend at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum was declared to 
the shareholders, and it was unanimously resolved 
that, from Ist of July next, the charge for gas to 
consumers by metre should be reduced to 5s. per 
thousand cubic feet. A very large expenditure 
has been found necessary by the company in order 
to meet the greatly increased demand for gas. A 
new holder, capable of containing a quarter of a 
million feet of gas, double the present storage- 
room, is in course of construction, and other en- 
largements of the works are in progress. 

REDHILL AND RetcatTe CortaGe IMrnrove- 
MENT Socrety.— The fourth annual general 
meeting of this society has been held. The report 
recommended that a dividend of 5 per cent. should 
be declared: 2137. 14s. 2d. will be required for 
the purpose, leaving a balance of 34/. 16s. 11d. to 
be carried to the reserve fund, which will thus 
amount to 100/, 13s. 2d. The loss from empty 
houses has been 17s., and from bad debts 9s., 
making the whole loss to the society, during the 
past year, only 1/.6s. The new well has caused 
the directors some anxiety and expense: from the 
nature of the ground and its proximity to the 
inexhaustible supply of the South-Eastern Railway 
springs, no difficulty was anticipated. In this 
expectation they were disappointed, and obliged 
in consequence to bore nearly 200 feet, when at 
last they obtained an abundant supply. The 
South-Eastern Railway Company had refused to 
supply water at a fair price from their super- 
abundance, although for the benefit of their own 
workmen who inhabit the cottages. The sum 
expended by the Improvement Company was6,4501., 
and their gross annual income is about 4007. 





TENDERS 
For the erection of farm buildings at Tranwell, near 

Morpeth, forthe Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, exclu- 
sive of haulage, and stone, and tiles from the old build- 
ings. Messrs. J. & J. Girdwood, architects, London :— 
Wt cccccccsvcccecsasessvcecscnvess £1,521 0 0 
Stafford & Dodas.. 2.0 cscocssconesecss 1,219 19 © 
J.& G. Waterstone, masons* £338 0 0} 
Middleton, carpenter*...... 530 0 oF 1,010 10 0 
OE, SO na cctncsevde se 172 10 0 

* Accepted. 





For the erection of farm-buildings at Deeping St. 
Nicholas, near Spalding, Lincolnshire, for the Right Hon 
the Earl of Lindsey, exclusive of haulage and bricks. 
Messrs. J. & J. Girdwood, architects, London :— 






J.& W. Timms ......... jcten tee eS 
Hewitt...... se 1,290 0 0 
Brown....... 1,230 0 0 
Booth & Sons Seererer rye ne Me ee 
Bradshaw ....cscocvetecsesese 1,153 0 0 
Richardson & Son ........s0+. 1,135 0 0 
Moore & Bom .ccccccecsesocce 1,115 19 0 
Bennett & Som .....ccccceecess 998 0 0 
Mills. & BOM ccccssccceccceesss 997 0 0 
Swan & Carrington............ 930 0 0 
John & James Sneath ........ 966 0 0 
J. & W. Pattinson (accepted).. 934 0 0 
Belton & Grant ...seeesseveee 866 0 0 
Hobson & Taylor. os 790 0 0 
A & W. Blood... 739 6 0 
Brett .cssccccess 758 16 oO 
WO Ci ececs conse 710 0 0 





For Hope Congregational Chapel, Weymouth. Haffett 
& Pocklington, architects :— 


DOWONBSY « occccccscccscceccvacs £1,470 0 0 
Seamen ..... whavetuetecerekay 1,440 0 0 
POs oo wk eba ty 00se ve cvneicss 1439 0 0 
PONE. oo Peden sve 0nte on vans ices 1,329 0 0 
Reynolds & Son .........+++26 1,192 0 © 
Williams (accepted) .......... 1i40 0 6 
For villa, to be erected in Windmill-bill Field, Great 
Malvern, for Mr. E. R. C. Hays. Mr. EB. W. Elmslie, 
architect :-— 
a SOLE TUPEU LEP ER TTT ToT eee £1,417 15 0 
PE ban oe ds we Ties cosa Sane 1,305 0 0 
Thompson 1,270 0 0 
D. McCann 1,960 0 0 











by experience.” 


rampant, bearing a St. Andrew’s cross. 


Wilson (accepted) ............ 1,325 0 0 














